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U.S. agriculture continues to play a key 
role in the recovery of the economy. Agri- 
cultural exports remain a major factor in the 
favorable trade balance. Coupled with rec- 
ord large crops, exports provide a significant 
impetus to the general economic recovery. 
At the same time, pressures on agricultural 
supplies -coup Led with rising energy costs, 
higher interest rates t and high unemploy- 
ment—could jeopardize economic recovery. 

This environment* conditioned by the 
memories of 1972/73, has generated signify 
cant pressure to protect domestic consum- 
ers and to fully utilize our competitive 
advantage in the world to stabilize markets 
in the future. A moratorium on exports to 
the USSR remains in effect until mid-October 
when more information on ILS. crop produc- 
tion becomes available. Additionally, we are 
continuing to negotiate for a long-term grain 
sales agreement with the USSR which may 
help moderate the erratic buying patterns 
which have been such a destabilizing influ- 
ence in world markets in recent years. 

Thus, the key ingredients in the current 
outlook for agriculture are the uncertainties 
surrounding the eventual size of U.S. crops 
and the level of exports and the impact of 
resultant expectations on livestock produc- 
tion decisions which will materialize in 1976. 
Despite some deterioration in crop prospects 
this summer^ we were stUl headed for record 
or near -record grain crops as of September 1 . 
At the same time, export demand continues 
strong as it is apparent that the USSR must 
turn to the United States for additional 
grain If the Soviets are to maintain their 
livestock industry. 

However* of crucial concern at this point 
are the decisions that the ILS. livestock in- 
dustry must make this fall within this set of 
conditions. Based primarily upon expecta- 
tions of costs and returns, these decisions will 
determine the production of livestock and 
livestock products which will impact on farm 
prices and income, food prices, and general 
inflation , not only in the near term, but well 
into next year and beyond. Adjustments 
within the farm sector will not be confined 
to just the livestock industry since domestic 
use of feed grains is a significant determinant 
of grain prices. 

The general economy is in the midst of 
economic recovery with industrial output on 
the rise and inventories being worked down 
by increasing sales. Expanding real disposa- 
ble incomes are expected to further strength* 
en consumer demand. Some easing in food 
prices, such as occurred in August, would be 
a significant factor in moderating future in- 
flationary pressures and sustaining the 
economic recovery. On the other hand, a 



new round of rising food prices could boost 
wage rates, thus generating increased cost 
pressures and further price rises not only for 
food but for all products. 

The relevant decisions facing livestock 
producers relate to placing more cattle on 
feed, increasing farrowings, setting more 
eggs, and stepping up grain feeding to dairy 
cows. The magnitude of these decisions made 
this fall will provide the basis for livestock 
production well into 1976. Although poultry 
producers are taking steps to expand pro- 
duction, cattle feeders and hog producers 
have so far been hesitant to make large ex- 
pansion commitments, despite improved 
feeding margins. Theoutcomeof these ad- 
justments will have important effects on the 
national economy. 



U.S + Agricultural Situation Looks Better 
Strengthening prices of most livestock 
products along with larger marketings of cat- 
tle and poultry should bolster second half 
livestock receipts. Strong foreign and domes- 
tic demand, together with some deterioration 
in our own crop prospects, are pushing up 
crop prices. Coupled with larger marketings, 
this should also bolster crop receipts. 

Price rises for production inputs are ex- 
pected to slacken . Along with some cutback 
in purchases of inputs such as fertilizer* farm 
machinery, and feed* this should hold down 
increases in farm production expenses. These 
conditions could yield a 1975 realized net 
farm income in the mid-$20 billion range. 
Although below 1974*$ $27.7 billion in- 
come level, this year's income would still 
be the third highest on record. 
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FARM ECONOMY 

The agricultural outlook for the remainder 
of 1975 hinges on the final outrun of 1975 
crops, the level of world demand for our 
crops, and the course of adjustments in the 
livestock -feed sector of our agricultural 
economy. Major uncertainties remain in 
the outlook, even though developments 
this summer bi both the farm and nonfarm 
sectors of the economy have materially 
improved price and income prospects for 
U.S. agriculture. Although declining prices 
and a cost-price squeeze on farmers substan- 
tially reduced realized net farm income early 
in the first half of 1975, prospects are better 
for the second half. 

Continued recovery in the general econo- 
my and rising disposable incomes will help 
bolster consumer demand for food and fiber 
products. Sales of cotton , wool, and tobacco 
are picking up as economic activity gains. 
Larger supplies of beef and poultry along with 
increasing consumer incomes may stimulate 
per capita meat consumption later on this 
year. Nevertheless, per capita food consump- 
tion in 1975 may be down primarily because 
of the drop in meat use in the first half. Even 
with some gain in consumer purchasing power, 
record large crop supplies and increasing out- 
put of livestock products likely will hold re- 
tail food prices near current levels during the 
remainder of the year, following a midyear 
bulge. 

Foreign demand for grains remains strong 
as poor weather has reduced 1975 world 
grain cops outside the United States in the 
face of possible expansion in the world live- 
Stock and poultry industries. The 1975 
Soviet grain crop is now estimated tt 175 mil* 
lion metric tons, some 40 million tons below 
planned production for this year. Grain pro- 
duction is also down in Western and Eastern 
Europe. With larger 1975 OS, grain crops, 
increased world demand will push U.S. grain 



exports in 1975/76 well above year-earlier 
levels and close to 1973/74 volume. 

livestock Prices Remain Strong 

Developments in the livestock sector are 
dominated by adjustments begun more than 
a year ago. At that time, livestock producers 
reacted to the short and high-priced 1974 
feed crops by cutting back the output of hogs, 
poultry, and eggs, and reducing placements of 
cattle on feed. The resultant reduced supplies 
of fed beef, pork, poultry, eggs and more 
recently of milk caused prices of livestock and 
livestock products to rise substantially from 
spring to midyear. By July, livestock prices 
at the farm averaged IS percent above the 
first quarter of 1975 and 15 percent above a 
year ago. Cattle prices eased a little in August 
but most livestock and livestock product 
prices were on the rise again in September, 
Strengthening prices for hogs, poultry , eggs, 
and milk along with larger output of beef 
and broilers are bolstering livestock receipts 
in the second half- 
Poultry producers have reacted to the im- 
proved profitability picture of recent months 
by taking steps to increase output. Broiler 
production may be up as much as a tenth 
from a year ago by the fourth quarter and 
turkey output could also be rising by then. 
However, cattle feeders and hog producers 
appear reluctant to expand livestock feed- 
ing significantly until the longer run feed- 
livestock price situation is clearer. Although 
hog producers have indicated plans for ex- 
pansion this winter, pork production could 
still be down 20 to 25 percent in the sec- 
ond half. Although total cattle slaughter 
may be well above a year ago in the second 



half, lower average slaughter weights as a 
result of the higher proportion of nonfed 
cattle and calves in the slaughter mix may 
hold the increase in beef output to around 
1 percent. Milk production will likely only 
hold its own this year while egg production 
could be down slightly from 1974. 

Crop Output Record Large 

This year's crop production was still 
headed for a record high as of September 1, 
up some 10 percent from 1974, despite some 
deterioration in prospects this summer. 
Among the major crops, only cotton output 
will be down this year. Supplies of grains 
and soybeans appear ample for expanding 
domestic and foreign markets. The domes- 
tic Livestock industry is expected to expand 
grain feeding in 1975/76 by around a tenth 
from the reduced 1974/75 level following 
last year's short and high-priced feed crops. 

Crop receipt prospects have improved 
materially as strong foreign and domestic 
demand, coupled with some deterioration in 
otherwise bumper crop forecasts^ are push- 
ing farmers* prices higher. Crop prices re- 
ceived by farmers in August were up around 
5 percent from earlier this year. Feed grain , 
wheat, and soybean prices strengthened at 
midyear, initially because of the reduction 
in our own crop prospects and later because 
of the grain sales to the USSR. Grain prices 
likely will continue strong through harvest, 
although any sluggishness in domestic feed- 
ing demand could temper price strength. 

Despite the bullishness exhibited by crop 
prices this summer, the August index stood 
9 percent below year-earlier levels. Only to- 
bacco, commercial and fresh vegetables, and 
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potatoes were reported higher at the farm 
level than in August 1974. 

Farm marketings have increased in volume 
over last year, but the increase has not been 
enough to offset lower average prices, Asa 
result, cash receipts from farm marketings 
for the first 8 months of this year totaled 
some $533 billion, down almost $2H bil- 
lion from January -August 1974. Cropre- 
ceipts were down almost $2 billion, while 
livestock receipts dropped a little more than 
half a billion dollars. For all of 1975, total 
cash receipts from farm marketings are ex- 
pected to be very close to the S93 J billion 
of 1974. Some small gains in livestock re- 
ceipts arc in prospect, while crop receipts 
could be down slightly from last year. 

Input Costs Slow 

Price hikes for farm production inputs 

are expected to slacken some this year. This— 
along with the cutback in purchases of inputs 
such as fertilizer, feed ,ind farm machinery- 
will hold down increases in farm production 
expenses. However, energy costs remain a 
problem as present indications are for higher 
prices in coming months. 

Realized gross income is again expected 
to bejustover$IOO billion in 1975. Ex- 




COMMODITIES 

This year's grain crop output is likely to 
be at record or near-record levels, despite 
some deterioration in prospects this summer. 
Supplies of feed grains, wheat, and soybeans 
appear ample for expanded domestic and 
foreign demand while still allowing for some 
buildup in carryout stocks come next sum- 
mer and fall. 

Development of com continued at an 
excellent pace in mid-September despite 
below-normal temperatures over the major 



penses are likely to be S3 to $4 billion higher 
than the $73.4 billion in outlays of 1974. 
This prospective outcome would result in a 
realized net farm income close to $25 bil- 
lion this year, compared with $27.7 billion 
in 1974 and the record $29# billion of 
1973. Net income in 1975 would still be 
the third largest on record by a wide mar- 
gin. {Mardy Myers) 



Outlook Conference Scheduled for 
November 17-20 

The 1976 outlook for U-S. agriculture, 
the general economy, inputs, and foreign 
agricultural trade will receive particular 
attention at the National Agricultural Out- 
look Conference to be held at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's (USD A) Jef- 
ferson Auditorium in Washington, D.C 
from Nov. 17 through 20. The Conference, 
sponsored by USDA's Economic Research 
Service and Extension Service, will also fea- 
ture presentations and panel discussions by 
leading authorities in agriculture and busi- 
ness on commodities and family living con- 
cerns. To receive a preliminary program, 
write to: Publications Unit, ERS-Inf. Room 
0054, So. Bldg. USDA, Wash., D.C. 20250. 



producing areas. Soybean development was 
still at a steady pace even though cooler 
temperatures dominated much of the major 
growing area. 

The fall months are a critical decision- 
making period for livestock producers. Cat* 
tie feeders, hog producers, poultrymen , and 
dairymen are now making crucial decisions 
which will influence the production of meat, 
poultry, eggs, and milk well into next year. 

Despite Improved feeding margins in 
recent months, cattle feeders and hog pro- 
ducers have been hesitant to make large ex- 
pansion commitments on thebasisof short- 
run conditions. Hog producers have indi- 
cated plans for some expansion next winter 
but they will continue to be tempted to sell 
their corn rather than market It through hogs. 
Cittle feeders! who liave been under financial 
stress the past 2 years, may wait until more 
stability is apparent in feed livestock markets 
before filling up feedlots. Egg and milk pro^ 
ductlon continues below year^earlicr levels. 
Broiler producers have responded to im- 
proved profit margins by expanding chick 
placements for late summer and fall market- 
ings. 

Consequently, domestic feed use may not 
increase significantly until well into 1975/76. 
Total feed use in 1975/76 could rise moder- 
ately, but remain substantially below peak 
volumes in 1972/73 and 1973/74. Cittle 
and hogs are major pivot points in feed con- 
sumption, normally accounting for about 
three -fifthi of domestic use. Domestic feed 
use in 1974/75 plummeted over a fifth as 
livestock producers cut their operations in 
response to high feed prices last fall. 



Soybean Supplies Record Large 

The 1975/76 soybean supply is esti- 
mated at an all-time high of 1 £ billion 
bushels, about a sixth above last season 
and slightly above the previous high in 
1973/74. The increase is due to both larger 
carryover{up to 186 million bushels on 
September 1, about 15 million above a year 
ago) and larger production (t .44 billion 
bushels as of September Inversus 1^3 bil- 
lion in 1974). While soybean use may be up 
some in 1975/76, it wil] fall short of produc- 
tion even under the most optimistic demand 
projections. Barring unexpected demand ex- 
pansion, soybean prices should average below 
1 974/75 and a further buildup in stocks by 
next September is anticipated. 

Prices received by farmers are expected 
to average below the $6.50 per bushel now 
estimated for the 1974 crop. As last season, 
a contraseasonal pattern probably will pre- 
vail, with prices high during the flush har- 
vesting period and then trailing off as large 
supplies overhang the market. 

Soybean prices arc down from a month 
ago, when speculation was rampant that the 
USSR would purchase soybeans and uncer- 
tainty surrounded the condition of the new 
crop. In mid-September, prices for No. 1 
yellow soybeans at Chicago were around 
$5.50 to $5 .60 per bushel, down about 70 
cents from mid-August. So far, no sales of 
U.S. soybeans to the Soviet Union have been 
reported, although their sunflowerseed crop 
is down about a tenth from the 6.8 million 
metric tons of last year. {Stanley Gazelle) 



Feed Grain Prices to Remain Strong 

Reduced crop prospects plus prospective 
strong export demand suggest strong corn 
prices again this fall. Sluggish feed demand 
could temper price increases through the 
winter. However, Chicago cash corn prices 
in October-December could average around 
10 to 20 percent below the $3*56 per bushel 
average of a year earlier. 

In recent weeks, corn prices have held 
fairly steady, following gains in July and early 
August . However, corn prices were si ill be- 
low a year earlier when crop prospects were 
less favorable. Com (No. 2 yellow) at Chicago 
was selling for around S3. 10 a bushel in mid* 
September, compared with about $3.35 a 
year earlier. 

September 1 production estimates of the 
four feed grains (corn, sorghum, oats, and 
barley) were each below the August 1 esti- 
mates but sharply larger than the 1974 har- 
vests. Total feed grain production is esti- 
mated at 201 million short tons, some 3 
percent less than on August l,but more than 
a fifth above *974 § s output. 

Crops of this size would provide a feed 
grain supply of about 215 million short tons 
in 1975/76, 14 percent larger than in 1974/75 
but otherwise the smallest since the 1970/71 
supply of 209 million tons. The larger feed 
grain supply appears ample to cover the 
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moderate increase expected in livestock and 
poultry feeding in 1975/76, along with ex- 
pected record large exports. 

Domestic feed grain use is expected to 
range between 141 and 153 million tons, up 
from 1974/75^ 136 million tons. Exports 
are expected to range between 44 and 52 
million tons, well above the previous year f s 
39 million. The USSR had purchased 5.8 
million metric tons of feed grains from U.S. 
exporters for 1975/76 by July when a mora- 
torium was put on further grain sales until 
more was known about US. and world sup- 
ply and demand. 

Despite expected gains in use, the larger 
feed grain supplies will permit a moderate 
increase in carryover stocks at the end of the 
1975/76 marketing year to 1 8 to 22 million 
tons, up from about 13 million tons carry- 
over from 1974/75. The 1975/761evel 
might approximate the 1 973/74 carryover 
of 22 million tons but would be considerably 
smaller than in earlier years. 

The corn crop was estimated at 5.69 bil- 
lion bushels as of September Mown 3 per- 
cent from August as dry weather cut expected 
yields in the western Com Belt. The reduction 
likely will mean somewhat smaller domestic 
feed use and carryover stocks by Septem- 
ber 30, 1976 than were earlier expected. 
Domestic feeding of corn in 1975/76 is now 
projected at 3,4 to 3.7 billion bushels, up 
about a tenth from last year. Exports are 
likely to reach I J to 1 5 billion bushels, up 
substantially from the previous year. 
(George & Rockwell \ Jr. 

Wheat Demand Continues Strong 

Demand for our record large 2 J billion 
bushel wheat crop continues strong. Mill 
grind, based on July data, is holding up well 



and wheat exports through the end of August 
totaled around 200 million bushels, about a 
fifth ahead of the pace set a year ago. For- 
ward sales are holding up and we seem well 
on our way to attaining the projected export 
range of 1.15 to 135 billion bushels. But 
even if demand rises to the top of the esti- 
mated range, the 1975 crop will still be more 
than adequate to permit an addition of 
around 100 million bushels to our mid -1975 
stocks of 319 million bushels. However, if 
exports falter, stockpiles could swell to near 
600 million bushels. 

Wheat prices have been seesawing in 
recent weeks as they responded to crop fore- 
casts and trade announcements. Average 
wheat prices at the farm have flirted with 
the $4 a bushel level and in some areas where 
protein was commanding a premium, farmers 
were receiving well over $4. In contrast s the 
large soft wheat crop in the East was holding 
farm prices in many areas at around S3, This 
disparity between the prices quoted for the 
highest protein hard wheats and the more 
abundant soft wheats and yellow hards may 
continue through much of the season. If ex- 
ports appear to be headed toward the top of 
the range, prices for the season may average 
near the 54 level of the past 2 years. Any 
slackening in the pace or scope of exports 
likely would be reflected in lower prices, 
{Frank Gomme) 



Rice Production Expanding 

With record plantings and expected higher 
yields, the 1975 U.S. rice crop will jump to 
an all-time high of nearly 125 million cwt,> 
rough basis (about 5-7 million metric tons). 
Including a small carryover, supplies for 
1975/76 could total nearly 132 million cwt. 



Demand for rice is expected to increase In 
1975/76 t but probably not enough to match 
the record crop. Domestic use may increase 
around 5 percent from the 40 million cwt . in 
1974/75. But exports, as usual, will domin- 
ate the outlook. In 1974/75, exports rose to 
a record 70 million cwt . and they may be at 
least as heavy in 1975/76. In any case, total 
disappearance likely will fall short of the 1975 
harvesi and stocks will increase. The size of 
the stock buildup will depend omthe strength 
of foreign demand. However, at this time it 
appears quite possible that rice stocks next 
summer could easily double the 7.1 million 
cwt. carried into the 1975/76 marketing year. 

Early-season 1975 crop rice is trading 
around last year's level of $930 to S1Q per 
cwt. However^if record supplies materialize 
and markets develop as expected, rice prices 
may not register the post -harvest sirength 
that developed ayeai ago. (Frank Gomme) 

Poultry Production Gaining 

Profitability has returned to the poultry 
industry in recent months as prices rose, and 
producers responded by sharply increasing 
chick placements and poult hatchings. 

Chick placements and recent hatchery 
activity suggest production this fall will be 
up as much as a tenth from year^earlier levels. 
Output during the first half of 1976 is likely 
to continue moderately above a year earlier. 

Broiler prices will decline seasonally in 
coming months, although they will average 
above the 4 1 cents per pound (9-oity weighted 
average) in October-December 1974. The 
weakening effect on broiler prices of in- 
creased broiler production will be offset by 
the price strengthening impact of higher beef 
and pork prices relative to a year ago. Whole- 
sale broiler prices in the 9 city markets in 
August declined slightly from the previous 
month. Prices were still declining in early 
September, but strengthened again by mid- 
month. 

Turkey producers have sharply increased 
poult production in recent months relative 
to 1974. This translates into moderately 
larger turkey output this fall relative to a 
year earlier. However, total turkey supplies 
will remain below last fall because of lower 
cold storage stocks. There will also probably 
be a substantial percentage increase from a 
year ago in turkey production during the 
seasonally light production period of Janu- 
ary-June 1976, 

Turkey prices, which are expected to 
continue their gradual seasonal rise in 
coming months, also will be bolstered by 
reduced total supplies of turkey meat and 
lower pork output. However^ prices in early 
1976 could weaken as the expected larger 
turkey production moves to market. Turkey 
prices have been trending upward since mid- 
February. New York wholesale prices for 
8-16 pound young hen turkeys averaged 58 
cents a pound in early September, slightly 
above a month eadler and 9 cents above a 
year ago. (Gerald Rector) 
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Egg Prices Rise 

Egg prices have gained in recent weeks 
but should show some seasonal weakness in 
October before advancing again in November- 
December. Wholesale prices for grade A large 
eggs delivered to New York averaged 62 cents 
a dozen in mid September, up 7 cents from a 
month earlier but about equal to year -earlier 
levels. A seasonal pidtup tn demand and higher 
prices for other high protein foods will help 
bolster egg prices this fill. However, prices of 
large eggs in New York this fail are expected 
to average near the 63 cents per dozen of 
October December 1974. 

Layer numbers and egg production have 
closed the gap relative to year -earlier levels in 
recent months and are expected to continue 
moving closer in coming months. Relative to 
a year earlier, layer numbers in August were 
down 3 percent but the rate of lay increased 
2 percent. Thus, egg output was only 1 per- 
cent below August 1974. The hatch of egg- 
type chicks 5 to 6 months previous indicates 
there will be 6 percent fewer pullets entering 
the flock this fall than during October-Decem- 
ber 1974. But a continued larger number of 
force-molted okl henswjll result in fewer 
layers leaving the flock, causing a gradual in- 
crease in flock size. If the rate of lay con- 
tinues up as in recent months, output may 
exceed year-earlier levels this fait. Output 
during early 1976 will depend on the relation- 
ship between feed prices and egg prices at that 
time. (Ceroid Rector) 



Cattle and Hog Feeding May Expand 

Instability and uncertainty surrounding 
future livestock and feed grain prices have 
discouraged plans for any significant in- 
creases in livestock feeding this summer and 



fall. Even though feeding margins have been 
quite favorable tn the past few months after 
almost 2 years of severe financial losses, cattle 
feeders seem hesitant to fill feedlots. 

Placements of cattle into feedlots during 
the summer slowed as feed grain prices 
jumped and fed cattle prices drifted lower 
After Increasing 17 percent in the spring, 
placements in the seven major cattle feeding 
States fell 13 percent in July but then rose. 
only 4 percent in August. While summer 
placements could still be up from a year ago, 
increases are more modest than indicated 
earlier this year. Cattle on feed inventories 
in the seven reporting States on September 1 
totaled 5.9 million head, about the same as 
August I but down 13 percent from a year 
earlier. The largest year-to-year reductions 
in September 1 cattle on feed inventories 
were in Texas (down 24 percent) and Cali- 
fornia (down 22 percent). Kansas reported 
13 percent more cattle on feed and Colorado 
held about steady. 

Although fed cattle marketings in the fall 
may still be larger than spring and summer 
levels, the slowdown in summer placements 
may hold fed -beef production during Octo- 
ber-December near the fourth quarter 1974 
level. While iota) beef production this fall 
could still be record large, fewer fed cattle 
and sharp reductions in average slaughter 
weights will trim beef output below earlier 
expectations. If nonfed slaughter grows as 
expected during October and November, fed 
cattle prices could turn lower from late Sep- 
tember levels of around S49 per 100 pounds. 
Declines, however, will be smaller than earlier 
expected and Choice steers during October- 
December might average $45 or more. 

If feed prices remain up and placements 
are curtailed through the fall, seasonal reduc- 
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tions tn nonfed slaughter laier in the winter 
and spring of 1976 likely would again produce 
moderate gains in fed cattle prices. 

Hog producers have indicated plans for 
some expansion in the pig crop next winter. 
However, many producers still face a diffi- 
cult choice of selling their grain on a high 
cash market for a favorable return on invest- 
ment, or speculating on better returns from 
hog feeding several months from now. Many 
farmer-feeder hog producers are reluctant to 
take the longer term risk. For hog producers 
who purchase feed, recent grain export sales 
and volatility in the grain market increases 
the risk of longer -term feeding periods. 

The September 1 survey of hog producers 
in 14 States indicates reductions in sow far- 
rowings are becoming smaller and some expan- 
sion is planned for the December February 
pig crop. Even so, farmers still are concerned 
about the profit risks associated with feeding 
relatively high-priced corn to hogs for market- 
ing a year later. Although producers have in- 
dicated plans to increase farrowings by 6 
percent this winter, this would still be 1 7 per- 
cent below 2 years ago. 

The September 1 inventory of hogs and 
pigs in 14 States was down 17 percent from 
a year ago. Market hog Inventories were re- 
duced 18 percent and breeding stock numbers 
were 12 percent smaller. Judging from the 
distribution of market hogs on farms by 
weight groups, slaughter may be up season- 
ally this fall from summer levels but still 20 
to 25 percent under last year. Hog prices this 
fall are expected to remain up and average 
$55 per 100 pounds or more. In late Sep- 
tember, barrows and gilts sold for over $61 . 

Pork output may remain below year -earlier 
levels through early 1976, but may begin to 
turn around in midyear. The December- 
February pig crop will supply most of next 
summer's pork and producers have reported 
plans to increase farrowings for this crop 
by 6 percent. Continued favorable feeding 
margins might even increase the expansion 
currently planned for this wlnter^but it still 
appears that significant increases in the pork 
supply are at least several months away. 
(George Hoffman) 



Milk Production Likely To Recover 

Some gains in output per cow seem likely 
later this year. Rising milk prices may lead 
to more attractive feeding relationships 
encouraging somewhat heavier grain feeding. 
With drops in cow numbers expected to con- 
tinue small, this may cause small increases in 
milk production from a year ago by late 1975 . 
However, for the entire year, milk output is 
likely to total close to I974's 115.4 billion 
pounds. 

Milk production in August was about 1 
percent below a year ago, the fourth succes- 
sive month of decline, although the rate of 
drop slackened a little in August. These 
recent declines are resulting chiefly from 
lower output per cow stemming from re- 
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duced concentrate feeding. Milk cow numbers 
continued down only about half a percent* the 
slowest rate of decline from year-earlier levels 
in about two decades. 

Farm milk prices rose sharply in late 
summer, reaching $8.47 per 100 pounds in 
August, up 53 cents from the June seasonal 
low and 73 cents above a year ago. Manu- 
facturing milk prices also rose substantially 
and were more than S 1 above year -earlier 
Levels In August. Farm milk prices are likely 
to continue rising seasonally the rest of this 
year and remain well above a year ago. 

Sparked by declining production, tow 
seasonal stocks, and strong sales, wholesale 
butter prices have risen about 23 cents per 
pound since early June. American cheese 
prices rose about 18 cents from early May. 
Even nonfat dry milk prices, which had been 
at support purchase prices since mid-1974, 
moved up around 6 : /£ cents in late August 
and early September. These wholesale price 
gains are now starting to be reflected at the 
retail level. We may also see some gains in 
retail fluid milk prices in the near future. 

Lower milk production accompanied by 
increased fluid milk sales has reduced supplies 
of milk available for manufacturing. Conse- 
quently* Less butter, American cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk have been produced this 
summer than in 1974. (James J. Miller) 

Noncitrus Fruit Output Exceeds 
Last Year 

Fresh noncitrus fruit supplies this fall are 
above last season's levels. Led by gains in 
the apple, grape, and pear crops, total non- 
citrus fruit output is estimated as of Septem- 
ber 1 at 1 1 .7 million tons, 5 percent above 
last year's utilized levels and 7 percent above 
1973. Urge supplies of many processed non- 
citrus hems are also in the offing, because of 
the sharply larger stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the 1975/76 marketing season. The 
large noncitrus fruit supplies, coupled with 
some sluggishness in consumer demand for 
most processed noncitrus items, are contribut- 
ing to a decline in grower prices. 

The index of prices received by growers 
for fresh and processed fruit fell substantially 
during August to a level 6 percent below a 
year ago. Price decreases for most fruits 
more than offset advances for lemons and 
grapefruit. Grower prices for fresh and proc- 
essed fruit may continue down this fall to 
levels slightly to moderately below last year. 

Another large citrus crop seems in pros- 
pect as the summer has seen trees in general- 
ly good to excellent condition and fruit devel- 
oping well. 

The September 1 forecast of this year's 
edible tree nut production (almonds, walnuts, 
pecans* and filberts) at about a half million 
tons, is 12 percent more than last year and 3 
percent above 1973. Substantial increases in 
the walnut* pecan, and filbert crops more than 
offset a sharp drop in almond output. How- 
ever, total supplies of almonds are expected to 
be slightly larger than last year's level because 
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of the substantially larger inventory at the be- 
ginning of this season. With larger supplies of 
domestic tree nuts in prospect for the 1975/76 
marketing year, some weakening of grower 
prices is likely. {Andrew Duymovtc and Ben 
Huang) 



Fresh Vegetable Prices Drop Seasonally 

Grower prices of fresh vegetables showed a 
sharp seasonal drop in August, but prices 
strengthened in September. Prices received by 
growers for fresh market commercial vegetables 
in the fourth quarter this year will likely show 
again of around 10 percent from year-earlier 
levels. 

Processing vegetable crops, at about 12 mil- 
lion tons, are weighing in about a tenth higher 
than 1974, One of the biggest gainers was to- 
matoes with 8 million tons destined for proc- 
essing, a full 1 million more than 1974. 

Among other crops* lima beans and sweet 
corn supplies are also up. More-than -adequate 
ending inventories of most lines of processed 
vegetables mean a potential for stable whole- 
sale prices throughout the 1975/76 season. 

With forward contracting probably account- 
ing for less potato acreage this year, larger in- 
ventories of processed potatoes, and prospects 
for a smaller crop, frozen potato manufactur- 
ing in the second half of 1975 could manage 
with 7 million cwt less crop than the same 
period of 1974. About 36 million cwt was 
processed into frozen potato products in the 
July-December period last year. This slower 
rate of potato crop offtake would provide 
both a December 31 cold storage holding 
level coinciding with the trend of recent 
years and breathing room for tablestock, 
storage, and other uses- (Joseph Combs and 
Charles Forter) 



Cigarette Tobacco Supply Increases 

Total tobacco supply in the 1975/76 
marketing year wiE be up for the first time 
in a decade. Supplies in 1975/76 will be 
about 5 J billion pounds, 5 percent above 
last season. The increase results from larger 
production of the two main cigarette tobac- 
cos, flue-cured and burley, and a larger carry- 
over of these tobaccos from the previous 
marketing year. This year's flue-cured and 
burley crops were estimated at 2.1 billion 
pounds as of September 1 # up more than a 
tenth from last year. Therefore, despite an 
expected increase In the use of cigarette 
tobaccos in the 1975/76 marketing year* cig- 
arette tobacco supplies will be large enough 
to rebuild depleted stocks- 
Farmers began selling this season's flue- 
cured tobacco in early July, but prices have 
not increased as they did last marketing sea- 
son. The daily average price has trailed last 
year for most of the seajon. Over half the 
crop was sold by September 18 at an average 
price of 97 cents per pound. Last year, when 
the same proportion of 1 12 percent smaller 
crop had been marketed, the season average 
price was $1X>1 per pound. Forthe entire 
1974/75 season, prices averaged $1 .05. How- 
ever* prices gained 6 cents per pound from 
mid-August to mid-September this year, 
about the same increase as during the same 
period in 1974. 

This season's average price support level 
was increased 10 cents per pound. However, 
market prices fast season were far above sup- 
ports. The difference in average prices in the 
two seasons reflects the tight supply -demand 
situation in 1974 versus the more ample sup- 
ply situation in 1975. 
Orchard Half) 
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The outlook for domestic mill consump- 
tion for 1975 is more optimistic than at the 
beginning of the year. Mill use of raw ap- 
parel wool in the first 6 months of 1975 
slightly exceeded the same period last year, 
but more Importantly, mill use In the second 
quarter of 1975 exceeded that of a year 
earlier by 17 percent. Carpet wool consump- 
tion remains depressed at about 70 percent of 
1974 levels. {Sam Evans) 



Cotton Consumption Turns Up 

Larger US. mill consumption during 
1975/76 highlights the cotton outlook, along 
with prospects for relatively stable exports 
and sharply reduced production. Despite 
the much smaller crop expected for 1975 
(9.3 million bales as of September 1), sup- 
plies may nearly equal last season's 154 mil* 
lion bales. Carryover this August J totaled 
5-3/4 million bales, up 2 million from last 
year. Thus, stocks will be worked down some- 
what as the season progresses, leaving a carry ■ 
over next summer of about 4 to 5 million bales. 

Disappearance of US. cotton this season is 
expected to recover somewhat from 1974/75's 
9j8 million bales, which was the smallest since 
the 1890V An improved general economic cli- 
mate should make for brighter mill consump- 
tion prospects in coming months. Domestic 
mill use is estimated at 6M to 7 million bales, 
up from 55 million in 1974/75, and slightly 
above earlier expectations. Indeed, recovery 
to 1973/74's pre -recession use of 7% million 
bales is within the realm of possibility. The 
exact level will depend on the strength of re- 
covery in general economic and textile activity, 
as well as competition from manmade fibers. 
Monthly cotton consumption has increased 
sharply since early 1975. The seasonally ad- 
justed daily rate of use jumped 9 percent in 
July, the biggest monthly increase in 5 years. 
Further recovery this season is indicated by 
a recent pickup in new orders and declining 
inventories of cotton textiles. 

VS, cotton exports during 1975/76 may 
total around the 3.9 million bales of last 
year. Although foreign cotton consumption 
is expected to increase while production 
abroad is down , larger foreign stocks of com- 
petitively priced cotton will probably limit 



VS. exports. 

Spot market prices for upland cotton have 
increased substantially in recent months and 
prices for most qualities now are over a dime 
above last January's trough and near -earlier 
levels. The price strengthening primarily re- 
flects reduced 1975 crop prospects, improving 
demand, tnd producer resistance to selling at 
the low prices seen earlier. As of September FOOD 

1 , growers still held title to an estimated 1 .4 
million bales of the 1974 crop, about 0.8 mil- 
lion of which were under loan to the Com* 
modity Credit Corporation . (Russell Barhwe) 




Wool Ptices Improve 

The current wool situation is characterized 
by limited domestic supplies, improved mill 
demand for raw apparel wool, and firm to 
moderately rising farm prices. VS. shorn wool 
production for 1975 is estimated at 1 19 million 
pounds (grease basis), down 10 percent from 
1974. 

Farm prices for wool declined throughout 
1974 and into early 1975. However, they be- 
gan to turn up in April, and by August aver- 
aged 46 cents per pound (grease basis), about 
13 cents above March. Indications are that the 
average farm price for 1975 will fall short of 
the support level of 72 cents per pound, and 
payments under the Wool Act will exceed the 
21 ,8 percent rate paid on 1974 marketings. 

Wool prices during the rest of the year 
should remain near current levels. Most of 
the finer wools have been sold and remaining 
supplies consist primarily of medium and 
coarser grades and small lots of lower quality 
wools. The outlook for 1976 is clouded by 
the existence of very large foreign stocks of 
raw wool, much of it in the finer grades, and 
by the uncertainty of the timing and magni- 
tude of the anticipated economic recovery. 



Retail food prices may change little in 
coming months, following a slight decline 
in August. With some reduction in supplies 
of livestock products, food prices for all of 
1975 may average around 9 percent above a 
year earlier. This year's expected increase 
compares with rises of over 1 4 percent in both 
1973 and 1974. 

Larger supplies of beef and poultry this 
fall will counteract continued tight pork sup* 
plies and rising consumer demand, possibly 
resulting in some modest price declines at 
the meat counter. But rising prices for dairy 
products, eggs, and fish may be nearly oft- 
setting. 

Fresh fruit prices likely will decline sea- 
sonally this fall as the expected large apple 
and citrus crops begin moving to market in 
volume. However, weather problems in some 
major producing areas may preclude the usual 
fall price decline for potatoes. Other fresh 
vegetable prices will advance moderately in a 
seasonal fashion. Supplies of most processed 
fruit and vegetable items are larger than a 
year ago, but higher processing and market- 
ing costs and strengthening demand may keep 
prices generally firm. 

Record or near -record crops of grains and 
soybeans will provide ample supplies for do- 
mestic use. However, small declines in pro- 
duction prospects relative to earlier forecasts, 
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along with present or anticipated strong ex- 
port demand, have resulted in recent price 
strength for these com modifies. Asaresult, 
retail price declines in recent months for 
cereal and bakery items as well as vegetable 
oil products may be short-lived and some 
moderate price increases are likely later this 
year. 

Lower prices this fall for sugar, in contrast 
to the high levels a year ago, will be a moder- 
ating influence for retail prices in both the 
cereal and bakery and the sugar and sweets 
categories. But rising coffee prices stemming 
from the freeze damage reported in Brazil 
wiD push up average prices in the beverage 
category. 

August Retail and Wholesale Food 
Prices Soften 

Retail food prices registered a J per- 
cent decline in August following 2 months 
of sharp increases. All of the decline be- 
tween July and August was due to a 05 
percent drop in food at home prices. The 
Consumer Price Index for food eaten in 
restaurants and snacks rose 0.6 percent. 
Compared with a year ago, the all-foods 
price index averaged 9)4 percent higher, 



while the nonfood price index was up 8)4 
percent. 

Retail meat prices, which were up an 
average of 6 percent from the previous month 
at midyear, rose 1 percent from July to Au- 
gust. A drop in beef was more than offset by 
higher prices for pork and other red meats. 
Dairy products, fish, poultry, eggs, and sugar 
and sweets were also higher. Fresh vegetable 
and fruit prices fell sharply, with lesser de- 
clines occurring for fats and oils and cereal 
and bakery products. 

The Wholesale Price Index for all foods, 
often a precursor of events at the retail level, 
fell 0.4 percent in August. Beef and veal 
prices dropped over 7 percent, offsetting a 
4 percent gain for pork . Fresh poultry fell 
6H percent, but eggs, dairy, and sugar rose 
significantly. 

Per Capita Food Consumption 
To Drop In 1975 

Per capita food consumption tn 1975 may 
fall to the lowest level in 7 years. A sharp re- 
duction in the consumption of animal -related 
food products accounts for almost all of the 
nearly 1)4 percent decline in per capita food 
consumption now estimated for 1975. Sup- 



plies of fed beef, pork, and poultry products 
were severely constricted earlier this year be- 
cause of tight supplies and high costs for live- 
stock feeds resulting from the drought -reduced 
harvest of feed grains and soybeans in 1974. 
Crop-related food consumption per person in 
1975 likely will be down fractionally from 
last year. 

Per capita consumption of animal-related 
foods in 1 975 is now expected to be down 
nearly 2)4 percent from last year and Only 
slightly above the depressed level of 1973. 
Compared with the record high of 1971, con- 
sumption of animal-relited foods may be 
down over 4 percent in 1975. A sharp reduc- 
tion for pork and grain -fed beef likely will 
more than offset an increase for other beef 
and veal, so that total red meat consumption 
in 1975 maybe off 4 to 5 percent from a 
year earlier. Poultry,egg,and animal fat 
consumption per person will also be down 
slightly. 

Per capita consumption of livestock- 
related food products (seasonally adjusted) 
fell significantly between the winter and 
spring quarters. The 4 percent decline pri- 
marily reflected a 6 percent drop in red 
meat consumption, although poultry and 
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dairy consumption were down slightly. 
Eggs stayed about the same. Increased beef 
and poultry supplies along with rising con* 
sumer incomes may stimulate some gain in 
meat use per person later on this year. 

Among crop products, per capita con- 
sumption of sugar and sweeteners in 1975 
may be down about 8 percent from last year. 
Consumption of vegetable oils and coffee 
and cocoa may also drop significantly. How- 
ever.fughcr consumption of processed fruits 
and vegetables, fresh fruits, and potatoes may 
be nearly offsetting J caving total consump- 
tion of crop-related foods essentially un- 
changed from 1974 and about 2 percent be- 
low the record high of 1973. 
Food Expenditures Rise 

Total personal consumption expenditures 
for food rose during the second quarter to 
almost $180 billion (seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate), an increase of about 2 percent or 
about S3V4 billion from the previous quarter. 
Spending on restaurant meals and snacks, up 
$1*4 billion or4 percent, accounted for near- 
ly half the total gain. Expenditures for food 
at home rose almost $2 billion, an increase 
of about 1*4 percent. 

Expenditures for food in constant prices- 
a measure of volume rose I percent during 
the quarter. Again, much of that Increase 
resulted from larger spending on restaurant 
meals and snacks which rose some 2# per- 
cent. Spending for food at home rose frac- 
tionally. 

As a result of increased incomes, the pro- 
portionof disposable income allocated to 
food expenditures dropped from 17.4 percent 
in the first quarter to 167 percent in the 
second quarter- (Anthony Galh and Larry 
Summers) 




MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Farm-rettfl price spreads for a market basket 
of farm foods 1 continued to widen in August, 
although at a reduced rate compared with July. 
Prices to farmers dropped more last month 
than retail food prices. Some further increase 
in spreads for livestock products is likely in 
the next few months but little change is antici* 
pated for crop products. 

The farm retail spread -which represents 
charges for assembling, processing, transport- 



ing, and distributing market basket foods- 
widened 0.4 percent from July to August, 
continuing the upward movement since May. 
The August increase mainly resulted from sig- 
nificantly wider spreads for beef, pork .poul- 
try , and fresh fnihs. Incofltiasl, marketing 
spreads decreased sharply for bakery and 
cereal products, fresh vegetables, and oilseed 
products. 

In August, the farm-retail spread averaged 
102 percent wider than in August 1974. For 
the year, it may average about 10 percent wider 
than in 1974. 

The retail cost of the market basket de- 
creased 0.7 percent from July to August, the 
first such decline in 1975 since the slight 
drops of March and ApriU Lower prices for 
beef, fresh vegetables (particularly tomatoes), 
bakery and cereal products, and rats and oils 
products accounted for most of the decrease. 
In contrast, retail prices for eggs, pork, and 
sugar climbed steeply, while changes for 
other market basket foods were small. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, the retail cost of 
the market basket in August was up 9.6 per- 
cent. 

Returns to farmers (farm value of quanti- 
ties equivalent to retail units) for food prod- 
ucts decreased 2 percent from July to August 
as prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, beef 
cattle, and poultry dropped considerably. On 
the upside, returns for oilseeds, sugar, eggs, 
and wheat and other farm ingredients in bakery 
and cereal products rose substantially. In 
August, the farm value of the market basket 
stood about 9 percent higher than a year 
earlier. The farmer's share of a dollar spent 
in retail food stores for these foods was 42.8 
cents in August , compared with 43.4 cents in 
July and 43.1 cents in August 1974. 

The retail price for Choice beef, which 
reached a record S 1 j6 1 per pound in July, 
dropped to $ 1 ,56 in August, following the 
fall in cattle prices which began early in July. 
Since cattle prices dropped faster than retail 
prices, farm-retail spreads Increased 3,5 cents 
per pound to a record of 58.7 cents. Both 
the farnvcarcass and carcass-retail spreads 
widened. With prospects for a further decline 
in Choice cattle prices this fall as marketings 
ofnonfed cattle increase, farnnretail spreads 
may exceed the August level. Marketing 
spreads for pork also reached record highs in 
August and may continue to widen this fall 
as a result of strong demand and continued 
small supplies. An 8 percent smaller potato 



l The farm-retail spread, the difference between 
the retail cost and farm "iue of a market basket of 
VS. farm-originated food*. is an estimate of total 
gross margin received by marketing firm* for assem- 
bling, processing, transporting, and distributing the 
products in the market baskei. The market basket 
represents the average quantitiei of tho« foods pur- 
cha»d annually per hourhold in 1960-61 . Retail 
cost of these foods Uba*ed on an index of retail 
prices for domestically produced farm foods, a com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index, published by 
the Bureau of Ubor Stttisticv The farm value is 
the payment to farmen for equivalent quantities of 
food products minus aUowanccs foi byproduct*. 
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4.34 
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1 Rcprcirnli ill p>odi purchased by food marketing firms except raw materials and plant and equipment, and all services except those performed by employees, 
calculated from wholesale pnee relatives. ] Weighled composite of production employees in food manufacturing and nonsupervwory employees In wholesale and retail 
trade, calculated from data of the U.S. Department of Labor. 'Bank rate* on short-term business loans in 35 centers. Depigment of Commerce 'Compiled from 
"Moody *i Industrial Manual/ 4 Two series are shown because of the low profit levels of A&P in recent yean and the substantial Lo« Incurred in 1974 due to the 
establishment of a reserve to cover expected losses from its planned closings of stores. *Compi1ed from "Quarierly I inancial Report for Manufacturing Corporations" 
published by the Federal Trade Commission. Data since the fourth quarter of 1973 are inperfectly comparable with prior data because of change* in accounting 
methods. 



crop in prospect this fall suggests firm to 
strong prices this fall and winter accompanied 
by widening marketing spreads. 

Prices and costs of goods and services in 
the mo n agricultural sector of the economy 
largely determine trends in price spreads for 
food products. During the past 2 years, Large 
increases have occurred in costs of packaging, 
transportation, energy, and most other inputs 
used by food marketing firms. However, price 
increases for some inputs slowed in the first 
half of 1 975 , as inflationary forces in the 
economy eased. 

Prices of intermediate goods and services 
purchased by food marketing firms went up 
about 5 percent from the fourth quarter 1974 
to the second quarter 1975, compared with 
almost 1 1 percent for the same period a year 
earlier. Prices of packaging materials, which 
account for almost a tenth of total marketing 
costs, held almost steady following the sub- 
stantial boost last year. Energy costs con- 
tinued to go up t but the rate slowed markedly. 
Interest rates on short-term loans declined 
during the first half of the year but appear to 
be headed up again this fall t raising the cost 
of financing inventories and other capital 
outlays. 

The largest expense of food marketing 
firms is direct labor costs. Increases in hour* 
ly earnings of food processing, wholesaling, 
and retailing employees the past year have 



been about 9 percent, compared with an aver* 
age annual rate of a little over 6 percent since 
1970. The rate of increase In earnings slowed 
slightly in the first half of this year compared 
with a year earlier, but rising labor costs con- 
tinue to exert upward pressure on farm -ret ail 
spreads. 

Higher operating costs account for most 
of the increase in farm-retail spreads over 
time. Profit-to-sales ratios for leading food 
chains the first half of this year, excluding 
A&P which had a large write-off due to store 
closings, were almost unchanged from a year 
earlier at 0j85 percent of sales. Profit ratios 
for food manufacturers averaged slightly 
higher In the first half of this year than a year 
ago, and the second quarter ratio of 3 J per- 
cent of sales was substantially higher than a 
year earlier. (Henry Badger and Denis 
Dunham). 



Rail Freight Rates Continue to Climb 

According to new US. Department of 
Labor rail freight rate indexes, the cost of 
shipping farm and food products by rail in- 
creased about ] I percent between January 
and August 1975. Increases were similar to 
those recorded for all rail freight. The higher 
rates reflect several hikes, including a 7 per- 
cent increase permitted by the ICC in April 
1975. A similar increase was allowed in June 



for export grain which had been exempted in 
April. Fmally t a5 percent general rate in- 
crease, primarily to cover higher labor costs, 
became effective In June 1975* 

While shippers of farm and food prod* 
ucta have seen an upward trend in rates in 
recent years, increases hi the first half of 
1974 were particularly sharp. Rate in- 
creases during that period granted by the 
iCC for domestic grain shipments amounted 
to more than 21 percent. ICC also granted 
increases of nearly a third in export grain 
rates in 1974. Nearly half of these increases 
were earmarked for improvements in facili- 
ties and tracks and for equipment purchases. 
Some of the higher rates allowed have ap- 
parently not been implemented by the rail- 
roads. 

Freight rate increases axe expected to 
moderate in coming months. However, rail 
rates will necessarily keep pace with in- 
creases in labor and other operating costs 
incurred by railroads. The generally deteri- 
orated financial condition of many railroads 
will not permit them to absorb significant 
cost increases. 



Truck Rates Increase More Slowly TTian Rail 

The higher rail rates and decreased rail 
service for pejishables continue to cause 
further increases in fruit and vegetable ship- 
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ments by truck. Data on unloadingsat 41 
major market cities across the country indi- 
cate that nearly four -fifths of such perisha- 
ble commodities arrived by truck during 
1974, up from two-thirds in 1965. 

Truck rates have tended to move upward, 
according to limited sample data. However, 
increases in truck rates have apparently been 
both slower and less consistent among origin 
and destination areas and commodity classes 
than have rail rates, For example, truck 



rates for delivery of a tray-packed carton of 
apples from Yakima, Washington, to New 
York City rose from about $1 ,88 in January 
1974 to about $2.00 in December last year 
and to $2,05 in July 1975, Rates for lettuce 
shipments from California's Imperial Valley 
to New York City increased sharply In early 
1974 but have been fairly stable since then. 
Shipment costs for Idaho potatoes to most 
destinations increased, while rates for Maine 
potatoes to Boston and New York were 
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Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. US- Department of Labor, and monthly releases for 1975. 
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TRANSPORTING, AND DISTRIBUTING A MARKET BASKET OF FOOD THE FARM VALUE IS THE GROSS RETURN 
TO FARMERS FOR EQUIVALENT AMOUNTS OF THESE FOODS. 



fairly stable between early 1974 and mid-1975. 

Rates for truck movements of unregulated 
agricultural commodities are flexible and thus 
generally reflect the interaction between 
equipment supply and the demand for service. 
The general adequacy of equipment has tend- 
ed to limit rate Increases during recent months. 
However t as truckers 1 costs and fuel prices con- 
tinue to increase, some further upward adjust- 
ments in truck rates are likely. 

Rail Grain Shipments at High Level 
The usual seasonal slackening of grain 

shipments by rail appears to have been inter- 
rupted during late August this year. Heavy 
exports and attempts by some shippers to 
move grain before new crop soybeans and 
com arc harvested may explain the steady 
flow of grain. 

Except for the week including Labor Day, 
about 31,000 railcars have been loaded with 
grain each week since mid -August. By mid- 
September, loadings were again near the peak 
of about 32,000 that occurred in mid-July, 
Nearly 43 percent more cars were loaded 
with grain in the second week of September 
than a year earlier. 

Bumper harvests of wheat, corn, and soy* 
beans and the heavy movement of grains and 
soybeans into the export market likely will 
mean a strong demand for railcars for these 
commodities into late fall. Although some 
local railcar shortages for grain shipments 
could occur, severe problems such as in 1973 
appear unlikely. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) are prepared to take re- 
medial action should problems develop. 

An important factor lessening the likeli- 
hood of problems for grain shippers has 
been the relative lack of competition for rail 
equipment from other sectors of the economy. 
Although total railcar loadings in August 
were about 1 5 percent below year -earlier 
levels, by mid-September they were down 
about 8 percent. 



Barge Shipments Heavy 

Weekly barge shipments of grain from 
interior river points turned up in late August 
after declining seasonally in all but 1 week 
since mid-July. August shipments were 
somewhat above those of comparable weeks 
of 1973 and 1974, 

As in earlier years, the Mississippi River 
system accounts for the bulk of barge move- 
ments. This year heavier-than-usual ship- 
ments on the Illinois River have also helped 
maintain barge traffic. 

If traffic follows normal patterns, barge 
shipments of corn and soybeans can be ex- 
pected to increase sharply following harvest. 
Record crops and strong exports should then 
hold barge movements at high levels until 
winter conditions restrict traffic flows on 
waterways. (Edward Reinset and Jerome 
Hammond) 
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INPUTS 



Farm output will be at a record level this 
year and, with little change in total use of in- 
puts, productivity— output per unit of input- 
is expected to be an all-time high, 7 per- 
cent above 1974. 

Farmers continue to face higher prices for 
most Input items, although increases have 
slackened some since earlier this year. August 
prices paid by farmers for production items- 
commodities and services, interest, taxes, and 
farm wage rates- averaged slightly above July 
and were 7 percent above a year earlier. 

Total Inputs Up Slightly; 
But Some Inputs Decline 

Combined use this year of all farm 
inputs-labor, land, machinery and other 
purchased inputs— increased about 1 percent 
from 1974. But farmers purchased less of 
such inputs as fertilizer, feed, livestock, 
tractors and some other farm machinery. 

Total hours of farm labor are expected to 
show a slight rise over 1974. An increase in 
cropland used for crops plus a stepped -up out- 
put per acre are the major factors for this rise. 

Mechanical power and machinery will con- 
tinue at the record level of 1974. Although 
farmers are purchasing fewer tractors and 
machines this year after 2 years of record pur- 
chases, they are continuing to buy larger equip* 
ment such as big, self-propelled combines. 

Agricultural chemicals may remain over the 
1974 record high. But a reduction in fertilizer 
use is anticipated. 

The taxes and interest inputs are expected 
to Increase , owing to a rise in taxes offsetting 
a slowdown in nonreal estate lending. 
{Ponald Durost) 

Feeding Volume Down-Prices Mixed 

Feed prices in mid-August were up about 
3 percent from a month earlier with most 



feed stuffs except hay showing gains. How- 
ever, feed prices In mid-August averaged 
about 9 percent below a year earlier. 

Total feed use is running well below a 
year ago and sales of manufactured feeds 
across the country have also tended to de- 
cline in many areas. Good pastures and har- 
vesting activities were a main reason for the 
decrease in feeding* Purchased feed for hogs 
has been holding relatively steady while cat- 
tle feeds were generally off. Poultry and 
turkey feed volumes have been maintained 
over the past several months. 
(CarU. Vo$loh,Jr.) 

Cotton Pesticides in Adequate 
Supply; Prices Lower 

The pesticide application season for most 
major crops has been largely completed. How- 
ever, cotton in the Delta is late and while 
growers normally discontinue insect spraying 
in early September, many will need to con- 
tinue into early October this year. Cotton 
pesticides have been and continue to be in 
adequate supply and prices are down some- 
what from last year. The price of methyl 
parathion is reported to be down about 15 
percent from last year, and it has generally 
been available in separate formulations. To- 
bacco budworm on cotton is reported to be 
a problem in some areas of the Delta and 
Southeast. 

While apple growers were concerned about 
the availability of Alar, a hormone used to 
extend the harvest season and improve stora- 
bility, nearly adequate supplies are reported 
to be available* However, prices are nearly 
twice what they were last year. (Ted Etchers) 

Farm Machinery Situation Continues 
To Ease 

Reduced demand, building inventories, 
and a further slowing of wholesale prices 
indicate a continued easing in the supply - 
demand situation for farm machinery. Sales 
of all major items except self-propelled com- 
bines were considerably lower during January- 
July this year than the year before. Sales of 
tractors and hay balers were both down 
nearly a fifth while forage harvesters were off 
roughly a third. Combine sales, however, in- 
creased 20 percent from a year ago, reflecting 
big grain crops and strong demand for com* 
bines, 

July inventory levels for tractors were up 
5 1 percent from the year before, while those 
of combines and forage harvesters were about 
the same. Stocks of hay balers were down 8 
percent. (Stocks of wheel tractors rose 19 
percent from December 1973 to May 1975 
rather than the fourfold increase reported in 
last month's Agricultural Outlook). 

The general slowing of demand has prompt* 
ed manufacturers to lower their sales sights. 
Forecast sales of forage harvesters have been 
lowered about a fourth from expectations at 
the start of the year, while farm wheel tractors 
are down about a tenth, and combines and hay 
balers are off slightly. Unit sales for all of 



1975 are likely to be well below year -earlier 
levels for most farm machinery items, al- 
though retail dollar volume is expected to be 
5 percent above 1974 rather than the 10 per- 
cent gain anticipated earlier this year. 

The rise in the wholesale price index for 
agricultural equipment continued to slow 
through August. The August 1975 index was 
up approximately 14 percent from a year 
ago, but less than 1 percent above the month- 
earlier level Since January* agricultural equip- 
ment prices at wholesale have increased slight- 
ly over 3 percent, versus a 13-percent gain 
during the same 1974 period. (Duane Paul) 




GENERAL 
ECONOMY 

While the economic recovery appears to 
be proceeding more rapidly than expected, 
the June-July spurt in prices focused re- 
newed attention on the Inflation problem 
and added considerable uncertainty to the 
economic outlook, A fairly strong advance 
in real output is likely as the rate of Inven- 
tory liquidation slows and industrial output 
increases in coming months, but subsequent 
economic recovery may be slowed by con- 
tinuing price Increases, 

The current economic upturn began in 
the wake of the steepest decline since World 
War 11. Even If output should expand at a 
reasonably mpid rate, most industries would 
be operating well below capacity well into 
1976, Consequently, business spending for 
plant and equipment is not likely to increase 
significantly until a recovery is well estab- 
lished. Furthermore, although housing in- 
vestment has stabilized recently, t sluggish 
market is likely to prevent a strong upturn 
in housing investment before sometime 
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Reported declines in the unemployment 
rate in June and July led to anticipations 
of an increase in August . The June decline 
was widely regarded as a statistical fluke 
resulting from a large seasonal adjustment 
to account for the entry of new graduates 
into the labor force. A large discrepancy 
between the household and the business 
employment surveys clouded the reported 
drop in the unemployment rate in July. 
This discrepancy narrowed in August, and 
it now appears that unemployment has 
actually declined more rapidly than ex- 
pected. 

Industrial Output Surges 

Output of the Nation's factories, mines, 
and utilities in August rose 1 3 percent from 
July, the largest month-to-month climb in 
almost 3 years. At 1125 (1967=100), the 
index of industrial production rose for the 
fourth successive month, following sharp de- 
clines since last fall. Increases were fairly 
widespread across the economy, occurring 
even in business equipment which had been 
continually declining. (Arthur J* Malhy) 



next year. 

When inventories approach desired levels 
later this year, changes in final demand will 
become the major determinants of changes 
in the level of economic activity. With real 
fixed investment remaining weak for some 
time, real consumer spending will have to 
advance fairly rapidly if the recovery is to 
continue at a relatively fast pace after the 
inventory swing subsides. 

As producers meet an increasing share 
of final demand from current production 
instead of inventories, expanding output 
and employment should provide a boost to 
consumer income in coming months. How- 
ever, the rate of inflation will play a major 
role in determining whether increases in 
consumer income are reflected in substan- 
tial gains in consumer demand. Rapid in- 
flation would not only dampen gains in 
real disposable income > but it also would 
inhibit the restoration of consumer con- 
fidence. Consequently, consumers would 
probably save a larger share of their in- 
comes. 

The sensitivity of real consumption ex- 
penditures to the rate of inflation indicates 
that price developments will play a crucial 
role in determining the strength of the re- 
covery. 

Prices Mixed 

Despite a slowing in the inflation rate as 
measured by changes in both the Wholesale 
and Consumer Price Indexes in August, the 
August acceleration in wholesale prices of 
industrial commodities may be a significant 
indicator of future price developments. 

Following a 1 2 percent seasonally ad- 
justed increase in July, wholesale prices 



rose 0.8 percent in August. The slower 
August advance resulted from a 0.7 percent 
seasonally adjusted drop in prices of farm 
products and processed foods and feeds, 
compared with a 4.7 percent gain in July. 
Prices of industrial commodities increased 
0.6 percent in August following seasonal 
adjustment, compared with a 04 percent 
gain in July, The August advance in prices 
of indust rial commodities was the largest 
since November 1974, and included an in- 
crease of nearly 3 percent in prices of fuels 
and related products and power. 

The Consumer Price Index recorded a 
seasonally adjusted increase of \2 percent 
in July, the largest rise since September 
1974>but the increase slowed to 02 per- 
cent in August. This slackening was primar- 
ily caused by lower food prices. Prices of 
nonfood items increased 0.6 percent in 
August, compared with 0.8 percent the pre^ 
ceeding month and 0.5 percent in June. The 
August advance in nonfood prices was lead 
by used cars, gasoline and motor oil, and 
apparel items. 

Employment Gain Continues 

August brought additional indications 
of an improvement in labor market condi- 
tions. Employment continued to expand, 
although at a slower pace than in July . Both 
the average workweek and average weekly 
earnings of nonfarm production and non- 
supervisory workers increased in August. 

Contrary to general expectations of an 
increase, the unemployment rate remained 
unchanged at 8.4 percent in August. None- 
theless, the unemployment rate is likely to 
decline only gradually as productivity in- 
creases in coming months- 




WORLD 
AGRICULTURE 
AND TRADE 

The world agricultural outlook continues 
more favorable than a year ago, although reduc- 
tions in the estimates of the Soviet and U.S. 
grain crops since midsummer indicate tighter 
food supplies than expected earlier. Only a 
modest increase in world food production now 
seems in prospect; however, the rate of in- 
crease and level of output are still in keeping 
with the rising trend in world food output 
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over the past 2 decades. 

World grain crops— although no Longer 
expected to reach record highs and below 
the 1960/61-74/75 trend-are still likely to 
be wefl above last year's output . The deteri- 
oration in world wheat and coarse grain crop 
prospects since early summer has been con- 
centrated in the countries which feed large 
amounts of grain to livestock. The produc- 
tion shortfalls in many of these maTor feeding 
countries particularly the USSR and Western 
and Eastern Europe— are forcing adjustments 
in the form of stock drawdowns, reduced 
feeding, or increased imports. 

Grain Stocks Down Outside the 
United States 

The hoped-for buildup in world grain 
stocks— which were somewhere near minimum 
levels at the beginning of 1975/76-havebeen 
frustrated by production shortfalls and the 
smalier-th an -expected availabilities in the 
United States. While US. grain stocks are 
likely to build during 1975/76, stocks else- 
where in the world will be drawn down even 
more from the near-minim urn levels at the 
beginning of the year. Thus, global grain 
stocks at the close of 1975/76 are not likely 
to rise much. 

UJS. Negotiating Long Term Sales 
Agreement With USSR 

Because Soviet purchases of U.S. grain have 
been highly erratic over the years with result- 
ant price instability, the United States is nego- 
tiating with the USSR for a long-term sales 
agreement for regular purchases of grain. 
Soviet purchases of U.S. wheat and feed 
grains have varied from 1 & million tons last 
year to 137 million in 1972/73. The USSR 



has purchased 102 million tons from U*S. ex- 
porters so far this year. 

The existing moratorium on further 
grain sales to the USSR was extended till 
mid -October at which time another reading 
of our grain situation will be available. Also, 
UJS- labor officials agreed to lift their boy- 
cott on loading grain bound for Soviet ports 
for 1 month. The United States Is complet- 
ing negotiations with the Russians on the 
rates for shipping US. wheat to the USSR 
in UJS. flag ships. 

Soviet agricultural prospects gradually 
deteriorated during most of the 1975 grow- 
ing season. USSR gross grain Import needs 
in 1975/76 are now estimated at around 25 
million metric tons, based on a crop of 175 
million tons and no major changes in utili- 
zation policy. Asof September 2, total 
Soviet purchases of 15 million tons of grain 
had been announced, Bad weather also hurt 
the sunflower seed crop, which now stands at 
about 6 million tons, under the 7.4 million 
planned for 1975. The Soviet cotton crop 
is expected to about equal the 84 million 
bales produced in 1974. livestock produc- 
tion continues to increase over 1974 as the 
Soviets are giving priority to increased beef 
consumption. 

U.S. exports to the Soviet Union are ex- 
pected to total around $2 billion in fiscal 
1976, mostly consisting of grains. 



Elsewhere in the World: 

Western Europe *s grain crop estimate 
has been reduced to a total of 133 million 
metric tons, roughly 7 million tons short 
of last year's record harvest. The decline in 
production is largely a result of adverse weath- 
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er. Coarse grain production, while down in 
the European Community (EC), should be 
up about 1 million tons in the non-EC coun- 
tries. West European demand for protein 
feed should continue to rise this year, stimu- 
lated by anticipated improvements in the 
livestock sector. Beef and veal production 
in 1975 should approximate that of 1974. 

Demand for US. soybeans should rise in 
Western Europe. The EC is expected to fol- 
low a rather cautious grain export policy in 
1975/76 in order to assure adequate supplies 
for its members. On August 19, the EC rein- 
troduced export levies for some grains. U*S. 
agricultural exports to Western Europe should 
total about $6& billion in fiscal 1976, down 
from S12 billion in fiscal 1975. 

Canada's official crop forecast indicates 
this year^ wheat crop will total 16 2 million 
tons, up 22 percept from last year. Canada 
has sold 3.75 million tons to the Soviet 
Union. UJS. exports to Canada should total 
some 5114 billion, about the same as fast year. 
Fruits, vegetables, and soybeans are some of 
the main exports from the United States. 

Australia faces a serious cost -price squeeze 
in Us livestock sector. Production costs are 
up about one-third and livestock prices are at 
record lows— down two-thirds since 1974. 

New Zealand has excessive supplies of non- 
fat dry milk and stocks have risen to 160,000 
tons, from practically nothing in 1974. Some 
of the excess will be exported to developing 
countries at half the support price. U + S. ex- 
ports to Australia and New Zealand should 
total about the same as lastyear-$IO0 million. 

Japan 's demand for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports has been dampened by the economic 
recession with its annual rate of inflation at 
25 percent . It How appears to be down to 
about 12 percent and certain economic indi- 
cators suggest that their recession is over. 
Japan is expected to take slightly more U.S. 
farm products than last year's $3.2 billion. 

This year's harvest outlook in Eastern 
Europe was promising until June when floods 
as well as drought caused serious damage to 
crops. The United States is expected to cap- 
ture a slightly larger share of the East Euro- 
pean import market in fiscal 1976 as Soviet 
export availabilities are curtailed. In all, our 
farm sales to the area may total about $600 
million this fiscal year. 

The Peoples* Republic of China will have 
a 1975 grain crop that exceeds the 260 mil- 
lion tons produced in 1974, providing the 
weather is good. Because of this favorable 
outlook, PRC agricultural imports are con- 
tinuing to decline. Presently, the United 
States is not exporting any major agricul- 
tural goods to the PRC. 

Africa * Crop conditions across Africa ap- 
pear to be much improved in 1975 over the 
early 1970's. However, the region will still 
need to import about $12 million worth of 
agricultural products from the United States 
in fiscal 1976, about the same as last year. 

Political trouble in Angola will probably 
prevent much of this year's large coffee crop 
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from being picked. Most other countries in 
Africa producing coffee expect good crops. 
In the Republic of South Africa , poor weath- 
er has cut the grain crop and exports from 
there will drop. Morocco and Algeria are ex- 
periencing below -average grain production, 
but Tunisia had a good harvest. These three 
countries will probably import about 33 
million tons of wheat , a Utile over last year's 
requirement. Egypt will still be a large im- 
porter of food. The Sahel is no longer 
deemed a crisis area. 

West Asia The oil-rich countries continue 
to import more and more agricultural com- 
modities. Better food is being demanded and 
US. agricultural exports to West Asia in 1975 
may reach Sift billion, compared with $1.3 
billion in 1974 and $03 billion in 1972. 

Latin America - Agricultural production 
will be somewhat restricted in Argentina* 
Brazil, the Caribbean, and Central America. 
Weather damaged coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and several other crops throughout these 
countries. Conditions were more favorable 
for crops in Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela, The region still remains a large 
importer of U JJ. agricultural good s which 
should total about $2 billion in fiscal 1976, 
down somewhat in value from 1975 due to 
lower prices for grains and oilseeds. 

Asia as a whole should have well above- 
average harvests, with the overall output 
topping 1974. Rice production is expected 
to be up in most countries. However, be- 
cause of a drawdown in stocks and shortfalls 
in self-sufficiency, total imports of food re* 
main high. \JS. agricultural exports to South 
Asia should total a little under $1% billion 
and to Southeast Asia about $2 billion in 
fiscal 1976. Prices are up for the region's 
agricultural exports such as coffee, tobacco, 
spices, palm oil, and sugar, thus providing 
necessary foreign exchange for imports. 



Oil-Rich Nations Will Contribute 
More to IMF 

The Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) will be contributing a 
larger share of money to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank, 
according to agreement s reached in late 
August, The increased shares will make pos- 
sible reductions in developed countries 1 
quotas, with no change in the shares con- 
tributed by other developing countries. At 
the annual meetings of the two organizations 
in early September, it was decided that one- 
third of the MFs gold holdings are to be 
disposed of, with half being returned to the 
original donors and half going to the devel- 
oping countries for economic development. 
The United States announced it will con- 
tribute $200 million to the new Internation- 
al Fund for Agricultural Development, pro- 
vided that other countries will add their 
support for a combined goal of at least SI 
billion. (De wain Rahe and Susan Tripp) 
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U.S. agricultural exports have expanded 
sharply in recent years. The value of exports 
totaled $21.6 billion last fiscal year, up more 
than threefold since 1910, and they may 
reach around S22 billion in fiscal 1976. 

Farm exports are of vital and direct 
importance not only to the U.S. farmer but 
to niany other U.S. industries and to the eco- 
nomic health of the Nation as well. Produc- 
tion from more than a fourth of our crop- 
land moves into export channels. An impor- 
tant share of many farm commodities ends 
up in the export market, in the coming year* 
the United States expects to export almost 
60 percent of Its wheat crop, around half of 
its soybeans, about a fourth of its corn, and 
some 40 percent of its cotton crop. Larpr 
agricultural exports have been l major factor 
in improving the U.S. trade balance. 

Farm product exports have benefitted 
both the firm and nonfarm sectors in terms 
of generating employment, incomes, and 
purchasing power. For example, farmers' 
purchases of fuel, fertilizer, and other inputs 
to produce the commodities moving into ex- 
ports require additional economic activity on 
the part of our manufacturing, trade, and 
transportation sectors. And with additional 
income earned from exports, U.S. farmers 
are able to purchase more household appli- 
ances, farm equipment, building supplies, 



and other capital and consumer goods. As a 
result, more purchasing power is spread 
throughout the total economy. Also, increa- 
ses in trade and transportation stimulated by 
agricultural exports may boost investment in 
plants and equipment. As these sectors con- 
tribute output, they also receive income, 
thus illustrating the multiplier effect of agri- 
cultural trade. 

The extent to which various sectors in the 
economy benefit from agricultural exports 
can be estimated by employing the input- 
output technique. The technique measures 
the interindustry (among sectors of the eco- 
nomy) transfer of goods and services requir- 
ed to satisfy domestic demand and export 
demand for various products. It allows us to 
estimate the impact of agricultural trade in 
stimulating additional economic activicy-the 
multiplier effect. It also provides data show- 
ing economic activity impact on various 
sectors of the economy-such as trade, trans- 
portation, manufacturing, food processing, 
and so on. A basic assumption in this analy- 
sis is that exported commodities would not 
be produced unless an export market existed 
for them. Therefore, this type of analysis 
assumes an expansion in production occurs 
to provide for increases in foreign demand 
and thus has a minimal effect on domestic 
price levels. In the short run this may not be 
true, but it is likely valid in the long run situ- 
ation. Without large overseas markets, U.S. 
farmers would be forced to cut back produc- 
tion as a result of market pressures and/or 
government controls. 
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Exports Generate Added Business Activity 

Agricultural products valued at $22 
billion were exported from the United States 
in calendar 1974. This was the value of farm 
exports at the port of shipment. At the farm 
level, the value of exported raw agricultural 
product! was $13 billion. At the plant gate, 
processed agricultural commodities were val- 
ued at nearly $6 billion and transportation 
and trade services for raw and processed pro- 
ducts added another S3 billion. 

However^ though the direct value of 
exports was $22 billion, these agricultural 
exports required total business activity of 
about $43 billion to produce the exports 
themselves plus supporting goods and servi- 
ces # based on estimates from the input* 
output model. Thus, each dollar of agricul- 
tural exports stimulated an additional 96 
cents of output in the U.S. economy-a mul- 
tiplier effect of almost 2, 

Therefore, supporting activity required to 
produce the goods and services exported in 
1974 generated an additional $21 billion 
worth of output. These additional activities 
included $6 billion in the farm sector, $2 
billion in the food processing sector, $5 bill- 
ion from other manufacturing services. $2 
billion in trade and transportation, and $6 
billion from other services. Around 70 per- 
cent of the additional economic activity 
accrued tononfarm sectors of the economy. 

Thus, while the direct economic effect of 
our $22 billion in agricultural exports was 
concentrated in the finning, food processing, 
trade, and transportation sectors, the bene- 
fits of supporting activity were well dispers- 
ed throughout the economy. 

Jobs For A Million Workers 

In 1974, an estimated 1,2 million full- 
time civilian jobs were related to our agricul- 
tural exports. Of this total, around a half 
million U,S, farmworkers, or 14 percent of 
the total US, farm labor force, were requir- 
ed to produce 1974's agricultural exports, 1 

In addition more than 650,000 nonfarm 
jobs were directly or indirectly related to the 
assembling, processing, and distribution of 
agricultural products for exports. Around 
50,000 of the 650,000 jobs were in food 
processing; 300,000 in trade and transporta- 
tion; 100,000 in other manufacturing 
sectors; and 200,000 in other services. Con- 
sequently, in 1974 some 4 percent of the 
work force producing food and kindred pro- 
ducts and just under 1 percent of the non- 
agricultural civilian labor force were likely 
engaged in providing goods and services for 
agricultural exports. 

Agricultural Exports Puil U,S, Out of 
Trade Deficit 

Agriculture's contribution to our balance 
of trade has increased substantially in recent 
years. Net exports of U,S, farm products 



have increased from about $1 billion in fiscal 
1970 to S12 billion in the fiscal year just 
ended. During fiscal 1975, net exports of 
agricultural commodities more than offset a 
$10 billion deficit in nonfarm items, result- 
ing in a $2 billion net balance of trade. 

This is a reversal from the early 1950's 
when agricultural trade was in a deficit posi- 
tion and non agricultural trade was causing a 
positive total trade balance. In those years, 
nonagricultufal items posted a $4 billion 
positive trade balance while agriculture was 
running a deficit of about a $1 billion. Over 
the years, steady increases in agricultural ex- 
ports along with growth of nonfarm imports 
have turned that situation around. 

Agricultural Imports Also Impact on 
U,S, Output 

To provide a total picture of the econo- 
mic effects of agricultural trade, it is also 
necessary to estimate the impact of agricul- 
tural imports on our business activity. An 
input-output analysis can also be applied to 
the value of imports although the analysis is 
applied in reverse, that is to say imports 
which could hive been produced in the 
United States but were in fact imported, re- 
duce the level of output, income, and em- 
ployment below what it would have been. 
This is not to imply that such commodities 
should not have been imported. The very 
fact the commodities were imported implies 
that to someone imported agricultural com- 
modifies held some advantage because of 
tastes, costs, or availability and to deny im- 
ports would be to deny these advantages to 
these individuals, Yet it is useful information 
to know the implicit income and employ- 
ment effects involved in obtaining these ad- 
vantages. For the import effects to be direct- 



ly comparable to the export effects, it must 
be assumed that imports are indistinguish- 
able from domestically produced commo- 
dities and that the productive capacity exists 
within the domestic economy to produce 
these commodities. These assumptions are, 
of course, not alwayi true, in fact, several 
exceptions stand out. Wine consumers may 
prefer the option of imported wines, like- 
wise, meeting our sugar demand with domes- 
tic production would require a significant ex- 
pansion in sugar production and beet sugar 
refining capacity. However, the assumptions 
do provide a basis for analyzing the impacts 
on various sectors of the economy. 

In 1974, we imported about $10,2 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities. Some 
$3-2 billion of this total was for imports of 
complementary items, those products such 
as bananas, coffee t and tea that do not com- 
pete directly with our agriculture. On the 
other hand, around $7 billion in imports 
were supplementary items, commodities that 
are competitive with U,S, agriculture such as 
meat, dairy products, fruits, nuts, vegetables, 
sugar, and wines. 

The supplementary imports of the United 
States are primarily processed or partially 
processed foods. In fact, processed foods 
along with trade and transportation services 
associated with supplementary imports ac- 
counted for nearly nine-tenths of the $7 bill- 
ion worth of supplementary agricultural im- 
ports in 1974- Conversely, our export mar- 
ket tends to be more for raw agricultural 
products, such as grains and soybeans. 

Within the food processing sector, the 
meat products and sugar refining sectors ac- 
counted for around two-thirds of the value 
of imports. But while the producer's value 
(value at processing plant) of imported meat 
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1 These data are comparable with a BLS estimate 
foi 1972 of 479,000 farm jobs related to farm 
exports, 12 percent of the US, farm labor force. 
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products was nearly offset by the producer's 
value of exported meat products, this was 
not the case with sugar, for which the United 
States is a large net importer. 

Only the supplementary imports which 
are directly competitive with U.S. agriculture 
were included in the input-output analysis of 
the import effect on the economy. 

Assuming consumer preferences allowed 
and the capacity existed to produce our sup- 
plementary agricultural imports domestical- 
ly, the equivalent domestic effect of these $7 
billion worth of imports as well as their sup- 
porting goods and services were estimated at 
around $17-1/2 billion in 1974. That is, for 
each dollar of imports, roughly a dollar and 
a half of supporting goods and services 
would have been needed if those imported 
items were produced domestically-an out- 
put multiplier of about 2-1/2. 

The multiplier effect of imports is larger 
than that for exports because the product 
mix of our imports contains relatively more 
processed or partially processed foods while 
the product mix of our exports contains re- 
latively more raw agricultural commodities. 

The distribution among subsectors of the 
food and fiber sector of the equivalent do- 
mestic effect of agricultural imports and im- 
plied supporting goods and services was quite 
different than for the direct effects- Al- 
though nearly three-fourths of the direct 
effect impacted on the food processing 
group, this group only felt about two-fifths 
of the total implied domestic effect. The 
farm shanj of the $17-1/2 billion total effect 
was around a fourth. Other manufacturing, 
transportation and trade services, and other 
services each had about a tenth of the total. 

Agricultural Trade Benefits U.S. Economy 

The direct balance of farm trade in 1974 
was around $ 1 2 billion— S22 billion in ex- 
ports less $7 billion in supplementary (com- 
petitive) imports and $3 billion in comple- 
mentary (noncompetitive) imports. However, 
considering the additional business activity 
needed to produce the supporting goods and 
services for exports together with the out- 
put lost by importing supplementary farm 
products reveals a different picture. On this 
basis, the 1974 net trade balance for agricul- 
ture would have been an estimated $22-1/2 
billion, which represents the $43 billion of 
total output generated by farm exports less 
$20-1/2 billion (including complementary 
imports) of agricultural imports. 

This positive effect from agricultural 
trade occurs for most sectors of the econo- 
my. The farm sector's $18.8 billion worth of 
output directly or indirectly attributed to 
agricultural exports more than offset the $4 
billion of farm output implicitly represented 
in supplementary agricultural imports. 

Similarly, considering the whole economy 
except farming and food processing reveals a 
$2.8 billion net benefit from trade and near- 
ly $12 billion greater output due to agricul- 
tural exports than the domestic output for- 
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gone from supplementary agricultural im- 
ports. The food processing group is the sole 
exception to this pattern of large net bene- 
fits from foreign agricultural trade. 

Taken as a group, some employment and 
income is lost in the food processing sub- 
sector as a result of our foreign agricultural 
trade, but the food processing subsectors 
other than sugar were net gainers from 
foreign agricultural trade. On direct trade, 
the food processing group had a $300 mill- 
ion deficit and on total output the sector 
was a net loser of S700 million in 1974. 
However, much of this deficit was represen- 
ted by sugar refining which was a net im- 
porter by $2-1 billion and had an implicit 
output deficit of $3.5 billion. 

Farm Sector Receives Much of Income 
Benefit 

Some of the business activity stimulated 
by foreign trade includes inputs purchased 
from other sectors. While $1 of agricultural 
exports In 1974 generated nearly $2 in total 
(direct and supporting) economic activity, 
only $1 could really be counted as income 
to wage earners, profits, and taxes. Thus, the 
$22 billion of agricultural exports generated 
$43 billion of total economic activity, but 
only $22 billion worth of income in form of 
wages, profits and taxes. TTie distribution of 
these income effects showed a different 
pattern for exports and Imports. 

The share of total income attributed to 
agricultural export! and supplementary im- 
ports going to the nonfarm nonfood process- 
ing part of the economy is simiUar-nearly 
half in each case. The distribution of the re- 
mainder within the farm and food process- 
ing part of the economy differs markedly. 



Forty-five percent of the total income 
stream from agricultural exports was recei- 
ved by the farm sector, while the food pro- 
cessing sector received 6 percent. This re- 
flects the importance of raw agricultural com- 
modities in the export bill of goods. 

The total income effect of supplementary 
imports (a lower level thin exports) is more 
evenly divided between the farm and food 
processing sectors, with each getting slightly 
more than a fourth. This reflects the relative- 
ly greater importance of processed food pro- 
ducts in the supplementary import bill of 
goods. 

Was 1974 a Typical Year? 

A useful perspective on these 1974 esti- 
mates of foreign trade impacts may be ob- 
tained by comparing similar estimates for 
1973- In 1973, $17.7 billion of agricultural 
exports generated about $36 billion of direct 
and supporting economic activity in the U.S. 
economy. The 1974 trade level of $22 bill- 
ion and general economic activity benefit of 
$43 billion was higher because of price in- 
creases. 

A similar situation existed for imports. 
The domestic equivalent of 1973 supplemen- 
tary agricultural imports was $5.6 billion, 
versus a 1974 estimate of $7 billion. Mea- 
sured in current dollars, this was close to a 
20 percent increase, although in constant 
dollars our supplementary imports declined 
nearly 2 percent- 

Because the constant dollar level of 
economic activity related to agricultural 
trade was similar in both years, the employ* 
ment effect of agricultural trade was nearly 
the same in both 1973 and 1974. This was 
true because employment levels are influenc- 
ed by volume of output rather than value. 
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Farm Production 1 


| 1970 


1971 


T972 


1973 


1974 


1975* 








1967- 


MOO 






Farm output 


101 


'111 


IjlO 


112 


106 


113 


All livestock products* 


105 


108 


108 


105 


106 


104 


Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry and eggs 


108 
100 
106 


112 
101 

107 


110 
102 

109 


108 

98 

106 


110 
98 

106 


107 

98 

102 


Ail crops* 


101 


112- 


113 


120 


110 


121 


Feed grains 
Hay and forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Dil crops 


89 
100 

91 
114 
139 

97 
117 


116 

106 
107 
117 
145 
86 
121 


112 

105 
102 
128 
187 
88 
131 


115 
109 
113 
112 
175 
88 
155 


92 
104 
120 
107 
157 
100 
129 


113 
105 
141 
128 
125 
112 
145 


Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 


98 
104 


100 
112 


98 
115 


104 
115 


106 
104 


107 

113 
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* For historical dftta and explanation of indexes, *ee, "Change* In Farm Production and Efficiency/' USDA Statistical Bulletin No. 233, Preliminary indexes for 
1975. bajed on the September 1975 "Crop Production" report and other releases of the CrOP Reporting Soard, SRS, *Gro« livestock Production includes minor 
hveitock products not included in the separate groups Shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. * Gross crop production includes 
some miscellaneous crops not in the separate group* shown. It cannot be added to gross livestock production to comput* farm output. 



Prieti received and paid by farmers, 
U.S. average 






1974 






1975 


Annual 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec, 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar. 
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May 


June 


July 


Aug. 
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Price* received 






























All farm Products 


184 


185 


181 


186 


182 


178 


172 


168 


165 


170 


178 


182 


187 


187 


All crops 


214 


220 


219 


230 


225 


214 


201 


192 


185 


188 


189 


192 


199 


201 


Food grams 


299 


272 


277 


308 


312 


297 


266 


259 


241 


243 


230 


199 


224 


252 


Feed grams and hay 


242 


269 


268 


282 


279 


273 


259 


241 


226 


231 


234 


228 


228 


243 


Feed grains 


246 


277 


275 


291 


289 


282 


266 


245 


228 


232 


232 


226 


229 


247 


Cotion 


227 


237 


243 


223 


223 


194 


163 


144 


150 


142 


161 


163 


179 


190 


Tobacco 


148 


154 


161 


166 


164 


167 


163 


166 


166 


166 


166 


166 


150 


156 


Oil-bearing crops 


230 


259 


254 


284 


267 


254 


231 


214 


195 


203 


189 


186 


197 


205 


Fruit 


143 


156 


153 


160 


138 


127 


135 


132 


140 


141 


154 


161 


161 


147 


Freih market 


141 


155 


151 


160 


133 


119 


126 


124 


134 


135 


155 


164 


165 


145 


Commercial vegetables 


144 


145 


147 


158 


158 


154 


163 


171 


162 


169 


163 


190 


182 


155 


Fresh market 


156 


145 


145 


164 


168 


159 


170 


188 


172 


179 


174 


219 


208 


162 


Potatoes iweetpotatoes. and dry 






























edible beans 


293 


255 


210 


207 


204 


187 


183 


174 


168 


177 


191 


287 


328 


275 


Livestock and Product* 


164 


161 


155 


156 


153 


153 


153 


151 


152 


157 


171 


176 


180 


179 


Meat animals 


165 


170 


152 


151 


145 


146 


145 


144 


146 


159 


182 


190 


194 


188 


Dairy products 


160 


148 


155 


159 


162 


158 


159 


159 


157 


155 


154 


153 


156 


163 


Poultry and eggs 


162 


148 


167 


167 


173 


177 


176 


170 


168 


153 


158 


158 


167 


173 


Wool 


146 


132 


123 


125 


115 


109 


102 


89 


83 


99 


120 


124 


121 


116 


Prices paid for commodities and services; 






























r mere it. taxes, and wage rates 


169 


173 


175 


177 


179 


180 


180 


180 


179 


182 


183 


185 


186 


187 


Prices paid 


167 


172 


175 


175 


178 


179 


178 


177 


176 


179 


181 


183 


184 


186 


Family Irving items 


161 


164 


166 


167 


171 


173 


173 


175 


173 


173 


175 


176 


178 


179 


Production items 


172 


179 


182 


183 


183 


184 


182 


180 


179 


185 


187 


190 


190 


192 


Feed 


192 


208 


204 


211 


210 


207 


202 


192 


182 


185 


185 


183 


183 


189 


Feeder livestock 


144 


138 


122 


119 


112 


113 


105 


103 


109 


123 


133 


140 


127 


124 


Interest per acri on farm 






























real estaia debt 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


Taxes per acre on f»m real estate 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


t56 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


Wage rates (seasonally adjusted! 


176 


176 


176 


185 


186 


185 


187 


187 


187 


187 


187 


187 


189 


189 


Production hems, interest, taxes. 






























and wage rates 


174 


179 


181 


184 


185 


185 


185 


183 


183 


187 


189 


191 


191 


192 


Prices received (1910-14^100) 


467 


470 


460 


473 


463 


451 


438 


427 


420 


431 


452 


463 


476 


476 


Prfces pa,d, etc. (1910-14-1 00] 






























(Parity index) 


578 


591 


599 


606 


613 


616 


617 


615 


612 


621 


627 


632 


636 


639 


Parity ratio 


81 


ao 


77 


78 


76 


73 


71 


70 


69 


69 


72 


73 


75 


74 
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Cash receipt* i rom farming 



Farm marketings and CCC loans: 1 

Livestock and Products 

Meal animals 

Dairy product* 

Poultry and eggs 

Other 
Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops 

Cotton {lint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crops 

Vegetables and melons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other 
Government payments 
Total cash receipts 1 
1 Receipts from loans represent value 



1974 



Annual July Aug. Sept, Oct, Nov- 



Dec. 



Jan, 



Feb. 



Mar, 



1975 



Apr, 



May 



June 



41,434 

25,257 

9,399 

6.285 

483 

52,097 
9,276 

1 3,882 
2,975 
2,146 
9,604 
5.358 
3,476 
5.380 
530 

94.051 



3,227 

1,941 

748 

496 

42 

4.168 

1.178 

1.183 

27 

171 

533 

449 

343 

284 

24 

7,419 



of Joans minus value 



3.424 


3,251 


3,7? 9 


2,139 


1,979 


2,367 


723 


704 


735 


526 


534 


582 


36 


34 


35 


4,020 


4.792 


8,048 


938 


1.249 


1.535 


1,186 


1j013 


1,791 


58 


92 


502 


324 


383 


314 


425 


576 


2.240 


535 


754 


807 


287 


379 


423 


267 


346 


436 


35 


60 


109 


7,479 


8.103 


11,876 


of redemptions during the 



3,206 

1,916 

719 

540 

31 

6,838 
633 

1,674 
659 
311 

1,505 
423 
377 

1,256 

84 

10,128 



3.125 

1,785 

745 

559 

36 

4^50 
531 

1,214 
463 
439 
693 
254 
315 
941 
125 

8,100 



3,339 

2,025 

755 

523 

36 

5,497 
734 

2,022 
326 
218 

1,361 
279 
196 
361 
140 

8.976 



3,011 

1,789 

719 

469 

34 

2.807 
346 
958 
146 
17 
624 
240 
198 
278 
150 

5,968 



3,157 

1J822 

811 

492 

31 

2,626 
269 
714 
134 
1 
681 
289 
221 
317 
96 

5,879 



3,436 

2 J 30 

807 

461 

38 

2,139 
244 
569 
261 
11 
236 
280 
203 
334 
57 

5,632 



3,694 

2,300 

845 

510 

39 

2,056 
286 
558 
161 
15 
271 
302 
205 
259 
32 

5,782 



3,610 

2,236 

808 

526 

40 

2^74 

927 

606 

93 

3 

139 

399 

330 

178 

14 

6,298 



July 



$Mil, 
93,521 7,395 7,444 8,043 11,767 10,044 7.975 8.836 5.818 5.783 5.675 5,750 6.284 7.913 



3.702 

2,255 

793 

615 

39 

4,211 

1,550 

1,008 

95 

262 

253 

453 

361 

230 

26 

7,939 



month. a Oetair« may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings. 
by States, January -July 



Livestock and products 



1974 



1975 



CrOPs 1 



1974 



1975 



Total 1 



1974 



1975 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaiiachuSetts 

Rhode riland 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indian* 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansai 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Virginia 

Weit Virginia 

North Carohna 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florid* 

Kentucky 

Tenneisee 

Alabama 

Mmifsippi 

Arkamai 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Tea as 

WESTERN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyormng 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Ala&k* 

Hawai 

UNITED STATES 

1 Estimates as of the first of current month. 
3 Rounded data may not add. 



Smil 1 



131.8 
30,1 

118.3 

60.3 

6-7 

738 

628 
67.1 

652,7 

570.3 

682.6 

1,048.4 

420.1 

1.216.4 

1.1B3.2 

2.228.4 

942,1 

271.6 

796.0 

1,386.7 

1,169.8 

92.1 
222.5 
256.3 

54.5 
536.0 
146,2 
589.1 
327.3 
350.6 
277,4 
387.0 
341. 1 
469.2 
200,7 
68S.9 
1,784.7 



137.2 

28,8 
111.6 

58.0 
6.4 

68.1 
598.4 

62.1 
614.3 

673.8 

705.5 

1-063.7 

398.3 

1,167,9 

1,126.5 

2,270.8 

919.4 

229.1 

760,4 

1.360,2 

1,057,7 

96.7 

227.9 
261,3 
51,6 
543 5 
145.4 
591-1 
330.8 
334,8 
249.3 
419,9 
346.5 
479 3 
205,7 
568.3 
1.593.8 



152.2 

10.2 

10.5 

41.3 

6,7 

47.6 

202,2 

101.4 

243.4 

735,0 
879.4 

2,282,9 
453.5 
237,1 

1.342.5 

1.940.6 
53 1,6 

1,106.9 
465 1 
991.1 

1,108.4 

31.9 
100.7 
167.9 
15,8 
349.5 
217.9 
274.6 

1.147.1 
267.9 
144.6 
17B.6 
303,3 
459.9 
185.6 
428.5 

1,483.1 



63,4 

9.5 

9.9 

47.3 

4.4 

57,8 

185.5 

98.8 

218.3 

1,039.6 
812.1 

} .970.8 
424.3 
226,0 
905,5 

1,728.1 
492.0 
634.3 
305.8 
874.4 

1.216,6 

28.1 
108.5 
147.2 
16,8 
334.1 
249.2 
345,4 

1,3733 
293.0 
158.3 
222.1 
300.9 
456.5 
291.6 
465.1 

1.340.0 



284.0 
40,3 
128.8 
101.6 
12.4 
121,5 
830.1 
168.5 
896.1 

1,305.3 
1,562.0 
3.331.3 
873,6 
1,453.5 
2,525.7 
4,169.0 
1,473,7 
1,378 6 
1,261.0 
2,377.8 
2.298 2 

124.0 

323.2 

424.2 

70.3 

885.5 

364.2 

863,7 

1,474.4 

618.4 

422,0 

565.6 

644.3 

929.1 

386.4 

1,117,4 

3,267.8 



200.5 
38.4 
121.5 
105.3 
10,8 
125.8 
783.9 
160.9 
832.6 

1,613.4 
1.517.7 
3,034.6 

822.6 
1,393.9 
2.031.9 
3.998.7 
1,411.5 

863.4 
1,066.2 
2,234 6 
2,274.3 

124.8 

336.4 

408.5 

68.4 

877.6 

394,6 

936.5 

1,704.6 

627,7 

407.6 

642.0 

647.4 

935.8 

497,3 

1 ,033.4 

2.933B 



174,7 


150,7 


331,0 


260 JB 


505.7 


411.5 


250.3 


237,6 


429,0 


274,9 


679,3 


512,5 


105,8 


89.1 


28.5 


24.5 


134 3 


113.6 


847.8 


824.4 


226.9 


230.6 


1,073.8 


1 .055 } 


212.2 


198.5 


63* 


89,3 


275.9 


287.8 


365.5 


366.7 


302 £ 


379 2 


668.3 


745.9 


121.8 


115.7 


35.0 


45.1 


156.8 


160.8 


52.0 


487 


14.1 


14.4 


66.1 


63,1 


274,0 


257,0 


531.5 


432.1 


805.5 


689.1 


199,3 


1949 


260,7 


214.6 


460 .0 


409.7 


1,631.7 


1,664 1 


2,343.5 


2,316.9 


3.975.2 


3,983.0 


2,2 


2 2 


,4 


A 


2,6 


2.7 


344 


36,0 


336.6 


270.0 


371,1 


305.0 


24,699,7 


23,948.6 


23,548,5 


22.010.1 


48,248.2 


45,958.7 


irm Products include receipts from loarrt reported minus value of redemP^° n * during the per 


od. 



TF'TTY': iT\ 
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Prices received by farmer* 






1974 






1975 


Annual 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr, 


May 


June 


July 


Aug, 


Crops 
Alt wheat, ($/bu.) 


4.48 


4.24 


4.32 


4.65 


4.87 


4.65 


4.11 


3.95 


3.65 


3.69 


3.47 


2.92 


3.33 


359 


Rice. (rough), ($/cwt.) 


1 13.61 


9.67 


9.85 


10.25 


11.10 


10.50 


10.30 


10,80 


10.60 


10.50 


10.40 


10.40 


11.00 


9.60' 


Corn, <$/bu.) 


2,92 


3.37 


3.30 


3.45 


3.32 


3.27 


3.07 


2.86 


2.67 


2.68 


2.66 


2.68 


2.72 


2.95 


Sorghum, (S^cwt.) 


4.59 


5 + 07 


5.30 


5.78 


5.85 


5.33 


4.96 


4.21 


4.03 


4.15 


4,21 


4.15 


4.25 


4.69 


All toy baled. (S/tanf 


49.10 


51.10 


51.90 


51,50 


50.X 


50.70 


50.10 


49.30 


49.70 


52.40 


56.30 


53.60 


51.20 


51,00 


Soybean*, ($/bo4 


6.42 


7.55 


7.32 


8.17 


7.44 


7.03 


6.30 


5.72 


5.31 


5,61 


6.00 


4^0 


5.28 


5.60 


Cotton, Upland, (cts./ib.) 


51.30 


53.60 


54.90 


51.40 


50.40 


43.80 


37.00 


32.60 


33.90 


32.20 


36.30 


36,90 


40.50 


42.90 


Potatoes, (S/cwt.) 


5.58 


4/78 


4.05 


4.09 


3.88 


5.29 


3.32 


3.17 


2.94 


3.25 


3.69 


6.16 


7.51 


5.91 


Dry edible bean*, f S/cwt. 1 


32.28 


27.20 


21.40 


23.10 


20.90 


20.20 


2020 


18.40 


18.80 


17.70 


16.90 


18.50 


19.80 


21.80 


AppJes for fresh use, (cts./lbl 


11.36 


11.20 


12.30 


11.40 


10.70 


10.20 


980 


9.90 


11.30 


11.00 


14.50 


15.30 


14.40 


11,90 


Peanfor fresh use,($/tonf 


1 207 55 


212.00 


213.00 


192,00 


196.00 


183.00 


154.00 


146.00 


136.00 


166.00 


158.00 




300.00 


186.00 


Oranges. {$/bOx) 


1.86 


2.16 


2.25 


2.86 


1,92 


1.43 


1.29 


1.34 


1.49 


1.61 


1.80 


1.86 


150 


1.37 


Grapefruit, ($/box) 


1.72 


2.29 


1.47 


2.40 


1.87 


1.77 


1.69 


1.70 


1.72 


1.77 


2,39 


1.13 


1.61 


2.40 


Livestock 






























8eef cattle. ($/cwt,) 


35,60 


37.00 


32.60 


30.60 


28.20 


27.70 


27.60 


2650 


27.80 


31,80 


36.50 


38.50 


36-20 


33.10 


Calves J$/cwt.) 


35.20 


34.30 


30.10 


27.70 


25.70 


2500 


23.90 


24.30 


24.70 


26.80 


29,50 


29.70 


28.10 


25.70 


Hogs, ($/cwt.) 


34.20 


36.00 


33,70 


37.10 


36.80 


38.30 


3820 


38,40 


38.30 


39.30 


45.10 


47.30 


54.10 


56.00 


Lambs J$/cwt.) 


37.00 


37.50 


33.20 


33 20 


35.20 


36 JO 


36,90 


38.10 


39.90 


42.70 


45.40 


45.10 


43.50 


39.80 


All milk, sold to plants ($/cwt J 


8,32 


7.74 


8.07 


8.34 


8.48 


6.25 


6.33 


6.28 


8.13 


6.09 


7.96 


7.94 


8.19 


2 8.47 


Milk, manuf. grade, ($/cwt.) 


7.13 


6.46 


6.61 


703 


7.02 


6.74 


7,00 


7.04 


7.01 


7.04 


7.05 


7.06 


7.25 


'7.49 


Broilers, Jcts./lb.r 


21.7 


20.9 


22.8 


22.8 


24.2 


21.9 


24.2 


24.6 


23.7 


23.4 


24.6 


27.4 


30.3 


28.8 


Eggs, (cu./doz.) 3 


52.9 


47.8 


54.6 


54.9 


55.4 


59.0 


57_1 


54.3 


54.1 


47.4 


47.6 


45.7 


46.4 


50.5 


Turkeys. fcts7lb.) 


28.8 


27.1 


27.3 


28.0 


30.8 


33.4 


31.8 


30.8 


30.3 


26.7 


30.8 


32,3 


34.1 


35.2 


WooiJctsVibJ 4 


59.1 


52.5 


48.7 


49.6 


45.6 


43.5 


40.5 


35.3 


33.1 


39.1 


47.6 


49.1 


47.8 


46.0 



Eleven month average. Preliminary. Average of all eggs sold by farmers, including hatching egg* and eggs soJd at retail. * Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payments. 



Wholesale Price Index UJS. average 
(not seasonally adfust«dj 



AIL commodities 
Industrial commodities 
All foods 
Farm Product* 
Eggs 

Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 
Processed foods and feeds 
Meats 
Beef and veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 
Dairy 

Processed fruits and vegetable* 
Cereal and bakery products 
Sugar and confectionery 
Severages 



1974 



Annual 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct, 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb, Mar. 



Apr, 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



1967*100 



160.1 
153 5 
174.4 

187.7 
160.6 

192.3 
170.9 
159.6 
158.6 
162.3 
157.3 
204.6 
146.4 
154,6 
171.2 
258.9 
140.7 



167.4 
161.6 
1765 
189.2 
149.6 
162.6 
179.7 
169.1 
172.4 
173.9 
150.4 
197.9 
142.4 
162,7 
169.3 
270.4 
146.2 



167.2 
162.9 
178.2 
182.7 
169,8 
163.2 
176,8 
161,3 
159.3 
169.9 
170.3 
196.6 
1445 
165.6 
169.7 
297.9 
1478 



1702 
1645 

1625 
187.5 
167.8 
166.2 
183.5 
160.2 
149.6 
178.2 
1585 
192.1 
146.4 
170.0 
176.2 
315.3 
152.6 



171.9 
165.8 
192.3 
187,8 
164.9 
186.9 
189.7 
155.4 
140.6 
172.9 
172.1 
190.6 
1465 
171.1 
179.7 
419.8 
154,2 



171.5 
166.1 
189.2 
183,7 
181.1 
163.7 
188.2 
156.0 
139.8 
176 6 
165.5 
194.7 
146,7 
170.1 
181.9 
401.4 
156.2 



1715 
167.5 
186.4 

179.7 
168.7 
174.9 
186.4 
161.9 
148.2 
183.7 
169.7 
193,1 
148.3 
171.2 
162.3 
358.2 
162.6 



171,3 
168.4 
185.6 
174.6 
162.4 
169.0 
182,6 
159.0 
142.7 
181.6 
1705 
2065 
1485 
170.9 
183.6 
347,3 
162.2 



170.4 
168.9 
180,4 
171.1 
166.3 
1635 
177.3 
1595 
143.7 
130.4 
1645 
203.2 
I486 
169.5 
181 9 
303,0 
162-2 



172.1 

169.7 
161.9 
177.7 
140,0 
183.4 
179 4 
171.6 
167.7 
1815 
165.9 
208.3 
1485 
1705 
179.1 
280.1 
161.7 



173 2 
170.3 
182.4 
184.5 

145.5 
183.1 
179.0 
1695 
189.4 
201.7 
175.1 
2165 
149.6 
171.0 
176.2 
239.6 
1615 



173.7 

170.7 
184.3 
166.2 
1375 
206.7 
179.7 
199 J 
2025 
206.5 
186.5 
217.5 
150.5 
170.9 
174.4 
2175 
160.4 



175.7 
171.2 
1895 
193.7 
139,7 
208.6 
164.6 
208.0 
201.0 
231.4 
2085 
225,2 
153.2 
169.4 
176.7 
228.4 
159.4 



176.7 

172.2 
189.0 
193.2 
156.7 
179.6 
186.3 
203.4 
186.5 
241.0 
195.3 
224.9 
156.3 
168.6 
175 6 
243.2 
161.6 



Consumer Price Index U5. averaga 

(not seasonally ad Jutted) 


1974 








1975 








Ann ua 1 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mev 


June 


July 


Aug. 
















196i 


'-100 














Consumer price mdex, all items 


147.7 


149.9 


151.7 


153.0 


154.3 


155.4 


156.1 


157.2 


1575 


15S.6 


159.3 


160.6 


162.3 


162.8 


Consumer price mdex p jess food 


143.6 


146.1 


147.8 


149.1 


150.4 


151.3 


1515 


153.0 


153.9 


1545 


155.6 


156.6 


157.6 


158.3 


All food 


161.7 


162.8 


165.0 


166.1 


167.8 


169.7 


1705 


171.6 


171.3 


171.2 


1715 


174.4 


178.6 


178.1 


Food away from home 


159,4 


161.9 


163.1 


164.7 


166.2 


167.6 


169.0 


170.5 


171.3 


172J2 


1725 


173.1 


174.2 


175.3 


Food at home 


162.4 


163.0 


165,5 


166.5 


168.3 


170.3 


171.4 


1725 


171.4 


171.0 


171.6 


1745 


179.9 


179.0 


Meats 


164.1 


162.8 


166,7 


163.5 


163.0 


161.7 


161.9 


160,9 


159.7 


160.2 


1675 


1775 


188.5 


190.4 


Beef and veal 


168.5 


169.0 


172.9 


1665 


163,7 


160.1 


158.5 


156.6 


153.3 


154.6 


166.4 


176.6 


186.4 


182.5 


Pork 


161.0 


158.8 


164.8 


164.0 


1665 


167.1 


1705 


169,6 


170.5 


170.0 


176.6 


187.9 


204.9 


214.3 


Poultry 


146.9 


140.8 


148.1 


147.0 


150.9 


154,9 


152.8 


152.0 


1515 


148.9 


149.8 


157.7 


1725 


174.3 


Fish 


187.7 


187.4 


188.6 


190.4 


193.6 


1945 


1957 


197.2 


197.1 


197.3 


199.1 


200.4 


202,9 


205.1 


Eggs 


160.6 


146.0 


162.2 


172.2 


162.2 


172.6 


172.6 


172.1 


153.5 


158.2 


144.6 


137.2 


144.6 


151.1 


Dairy products 


161,9 


150.7 


151,1 


151.7 


152.7 


155.3 


155.2 


155.6 


155.4 


1545 


153.6 


153,3 


153.4 


154.3 


Fats and oils 


179.3 


179.6 


198.5 


203.7 


210.2 


212.6 


214.7 


214.9 


213,1 


209.7 


203.0 


1955 


191.7 


189.3 


Fruits and vegetables 


165.8 


168 2 


162.9 


162.4 


164.3 


161.3 


163.5 


166.7 


167.4 


1675 


169.0 


177.4 


1885 


1775 


Fresti 


162.6 


162.9 


152.7 


151.6 


154.7 


149.6 


153.6 


159,2 


159.9 


160.9 


164.7 


1795 


196.4 


180.0 


Processed 


170.6 


176.0 


178.2 


178.4 


178.7 


178.7 


176.3 


177,9 


178.7 


178.2 


175.4 


175.0 


174.7 


1745 


Cereals and bakery products 


166.1 


168.2 


1704 


174.7 


177.6 


181.7 


185.3 


187.3 


189.1 


1885 


187.0 


185.2 


184.6 


182.6 


Sugar and sweets 


195.2 


203,4 


212.1 


2265 


245.2 


279.0 


281.0 


2735 


269.5 


255.7 


246,0 


2365 


2285 


236.0 


Beverages 


155.6 


163.8 


166.5 


169.2 


170.2 


172,7 


175.3 


177.0 


177.8 


1785 


175 3 


174.9 


174.1 


175.1 



"?o 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm-retail price spreads 1 



Market basket: 

RatailcoiHl967»1D0| 

Farm value 11967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1 00} 

Farmer'! share {%} 
Beef, choice: 

Retail price 1 (cts./lb.) 

Carcass value* lets.) 

Net farm value* lets.} 

Farm-reiail spread (cts.) 
Carcasf-ratail spread* (ctsJ 
Farm-carcass spread* lets.) 

Farmer's share {%) 
Pork: 

Retail Price 3 (ctS./lbJ 

Carcass vat ue 3 (cts,} 

Net farm value 4 (ct*.> 

FaTOWJtail spread {cts.) 
Carcass -retail spreed* (cts.} 
Ferm-carcass spread* (cts.) 

Farmer'< share (%f 
Milk, trash; 

Retail price {ctsittgal.} 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm-retaH spread (cts,) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Chicken: 

Retail price lets. /lb. \ 

Farm value Jets.) 

Farm-retail spread lets,) 

Farmer^ share {%) 
Eggs, large grade A 

Retail prict Ictsidoz.) 

Farm value let!. I 

Farm-retail spread lets ) 

Farmer') share {%} 
Sread, whits; 

Retail price Icisjlb.) 

Farm value, wheat lets,) 

Farm value, all* (cts,) 

Farm retail spread (cta.l 

Farmer'* share (%) 
Lettuce: 

Retail price lets./head} 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread lets.) 

Farmer I share 1%) 
Potatoes: 

Retail Price (cts./10-lbsJ 

Farm value (cts,) 

Farm -ret ail iPread (cts.) 

Farmer s share (%} 
Tomatoes: 

Retail price icitMh.) 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer'i share 1%) 
Orange juice, frozen concentrate; 

Retail price IctsrtJoz. canl 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm.retafl spread few. J 

Farmer'* share (%) 
Margarine; 

Retail price Ictsjlb.) 

Farm value lets.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer'i share {%) 



1974 



Annual I Aug 



Sept, 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Au9. 



161.9 162.0 164,3 

177.6 180.1 1786 

152.0 150.5 155.2 

43 43 42 



138.8 
97.4 

86.1 
52,7 
41.4 
11.3 

62 

108.2 
77.4 
60.8 
47.4 
30.8 
16.6 
56 

78.4 

40.9 

37.5 

52 

56.0 

31.5 

24.5 

56 



143.4 

106.6 

97.7 

45.7 

36.8 

8.9 

68 

108 7 
78.5 

64.7 
44.0 
30.2 
13.8 

60 

77.5 
39.6 
37.9 

51 

53.5 

30.6 

22.9 

57 



141.6 
96.2 
85^2 
56.4 
45.4 
11.0 
60 

109,9 
77.2 
61.6 
48.3 
32.7 
15.6 
56 

77.3 
38.9 

38.4 
50 

57.0 

33.7 

23.3 

59 



164.6 166.4 167JB 168.7 169.3 168,5 168.2 169.1 172.9 1785 177.6 

1825 183.1 178.2 T73.5 173.5 171.4 175.7 182.1 1905 200.3 196,2 

153,3 155.8 161.2 165.7 166.6 166.7 163.4 160.9 161.6 165.2 165.8 

43 43 41 40 40 39 40 42 43 43 43 

1365 134.4 132.2 132.8 129.0 127.0 133.9 147.8 1575 161.0 155.5 



93.4 
82.0 
54.8 
43.4 
11.4 
60 

109.0 
81.4 
66.1 
42.9 
27.6 
15.3 
61 

77.5 

39.0 

38.5 

50 

56.2 
34.1 
22.1 

61 



895 
78.7 

65.7 

44,6 

11.1 

59 

111.4 
836 
65.2 
46.2 
275 
18.4 
59 

77.6 

40.1 
37.5 

52 

58.2 

34.1 

24.1 

59 



87.5 

77.1 
55.1 
44.7 
10,4 

58 

112.7 
85.6 
68.5 
44.2 
27.1 
17.2 
61 

79.2 

40.7 

38.5 

51 

60.4 

33.3 

27.1 

55 



88.8 

76.6 
56.2 
44.0 
12.2 
58 

114J9 
84.2 
67.1 
47,8 
30.7 
17,1 
58 

79.4 

40.0 

39,4 

50 

59.3 
32.3 
27jO 

54 



84.7 
73.2 
55.8 
44.3 

11.5 
57 

114.8 
86.0 
68.9 
45.9 
28.8 
17.1 
60 

79.2 
40.2 

39.0 
51 

58.6 

33.6 

25.0 

57 



86.3 
75.7 
51.3 
40.7 
10.6 
60 

113.6 
865 
685 

44.8 
265 

18.0 
61 

78,9 
395 

39.1 
50 

585 
33,4 

25.4 
57 



101.2 115,9 
89 9 103.9 



44,0 
32,7 
11.3 

67 

115.7 
88,3 

71.0 
44.7 
27.4 
17,3 
61 

78.5 

39.9 

38 6 

51 

57,6 
33.7 

23.9 
59 



43.9 

31.9 

12.0 

70 

123.0 
97,3 
825 
40.5 
25.7 
145 
67 

77.4 

395 
37.6 

51 

57.9 
33.3 

24,6 
58 



123.2 119.7 112.1 

110.2 1055 96JB 

47.6 65.2 58.7 

34.6 41.3 43.4 

13.0 13.9 15.3 



70 

130.5 
104.6 
91.1 
39.4 
25.9 
13,5 
70 

77.2 

39.9 
37.3 

52 

61,4 
37.1 
24.3 

60 



66 

143.7 
113.9 

101 

42,7 

295 

12.9 

70 

77.0 
39.3 
37.7 

51 

68.3 

43.4 

24.9 

64 



62 

150.2 

118.2 

102,7 

47,5 

32.0 

15.5 

68 

77.0 
39.7 
37.3 

52 

68.6 
40.3 
28.3 

59 



78.3 


71.1 


79,0 


83.9 


81.0 


84.1 


84.2 


83.9 


74.9 


77.2 


70.6 


66.9 


70.6 


73.7 


53.2 


47,6 


55.6 


58.1 


54.1 


58,4 


56.9 


56.9 


47.9 


47.7 


45.2 


40.9 


45,8 


49.2 


25.1 


23.5 


23.4 


25.8 


26,9 


25.7 


27,3 


27.0 


27.0 


29.5 


25.4 


26.0 


245 


24.5 


68 


67 


70 


69 


67 


69 


68 


68 


64 


62 


64 


61 


65 


67 


34.5 


34.6 


345 


35.6 


35.8 


36.4 


37.2 


37,4 


37.3 


3G5 


36.2 


35.6 


35.6 


35.1 


5.4 


4.8 


5.3 


5.7 


5.9 


5.5 


4,9 


4.8 


4.4 


4.4 


4,1 


3.6 


4.3 


4,8 


7,9 


7.4 


7.9 


8.6 


9.4 


68 


7.9 


7,7 


7.0 


6.9 


6.2 


5.5 


6,5 


7.2 


26.6 


27,2 


26.9 


27.0 


26.4 


27.6 


29,3 


29,7 


30.3 


29,9 


30.0 


30.0 


29.1 


27.9 


23 


21 


23 


24 


26 


24 


21 


21 


19 


19 


17 


16 


18 


21 


42,3 


39.4 


415 


42.7 


51.8 


43.9 


39.5 


48,5 


40.3 


38.0 


39.2 


42,0 


37.5 


39.5 


13.2 


10.2 


10.9 


16,6 


19.9 


11.8 


19,0 


14.2 


11.6 


12.9 


9.4 


9.9 


11.9 


13.4 


29.1 


29.2 


30.9 


26.1 


31.9 


32.1 


20.5 


34.3 


28.7 


25.1 


29.8 


32.1 


25.6 


26.1 


31 


26 


26 


39 


38 


27 


48 


29 


29 


34 


24 


24 


32 


34 


166.4 


151.7 


123.3 


120.1 


121.2 


118.4 


112.7 


111,1 


104.2 


100.3 


112.0 


135.0 


199.3 


178.7 


59.4 


51,7 


42.9 


40.5 


40.8 


35.9 


34.6 


33.0 


30.6 


33.9 


38.4 


64.2 


78.2 


61.6 


107.0 


100.0 


80.4 


79.6 


80.4 


82,5 


78,1 


78,1 


73.6 


66.4 


73.6 


705 


121,1 


117.1 


36 


34 


35 


34 


34 


30 


31 


30 


29 


34 


34 


48 


39 


34 


545 


45.3 


44.7 


44.2 


53.0 


605 


60.0 


61.9 


62.0 


56.8 


55.1 


66,6 


81.3 


48,1 


21.0 


18,9 


14,6 


16.5 


27.6 


21.3 


22.0 


30.3 


21.4 


19.5 


20.0 


36,5 


34.8 


19.1 


338 


26,4 


30.1 


27.7 


25.4 


39,5 


38.0 


31.6 


40.6 


37.3 


35.1 


30,1 


46.5 


29.0 


38 


42 


33 


37 


52 


35 


37 


49 


35 


34 


36 


55 


43 


40 


255 


25.9 


26.0 


26.7 


26.9 


265 


27.4 


2 7.9 


28.0 


28,1 


27.9 


27.9 


28.2 


28.2 


8.9 


9,3 


93 


9.3 


9.3 


9.3 


9.0 


8.7 


8.7 


8.3 


7.9 


8.0 


85 


8.8 


16,9 


16.6 


16.7 


17.4 


17.6 


17,6 


18.4 


19.2 


19.3 


19.8 


20.0 


19,9 


19.4 


19.4 


34 


36 


36 


35 


35 


35 


33 


31 


31 


30 


28 


29 


31 


31 


57,4 


57.4 


63.6 


66.3 


69.1 


70.5 


71.4 


705 


69,7 


67.4 


63.4 


60.4 


59.2 


58.5 


27.7 


32,5 


34.5 


33.6 


34.4 


29.4 


27.5 


25.1 


22.9 


24.1 


20.3 


17.7 


22.0 


24.4 


29.7 


24.9 


29,1 


32.7 


34.7 


41.1 


43,9 


45.7 


465 


43.3 


43.1 


42,7 


37.2 


34.1 


48 


57 


54 


51 


50 


42 


39 


35 


33 


36 


32 


29 


37 


42 



1 For a market basket of farm food and selected items-. The market basket represents the average quantities of U.S. farm-originated foods Purchased annually per 
household fcn 1960-61. Retail prices are from Sureau ol Labor Statin id unless otherwise noted. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product 
equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. See table 13, May 1976 issue of the M*rk*tift9 antf Transportation fifustion for farm Product equivalents for 
individual hems. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale and may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The 
farm retail spread, the difference between the retail pftce and the larm vafue, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 
Data are preliminary. 'Composite monthly average price! of all cuts adjusted for volume sold at special Prlces-denved from 8L$ and food chain prices. For a 
quantity equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuti: Beef, 1,41 lb. of carcass beef 0975 data based on yield grade 31: Pork, 1.07 lb. of wholesale OUlt. * Payments to farmer for 
quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 ratal pound less value of byproduct!: Seef, 2.28 lb, and pork, 1.97 lb. 'Includes not only g^oss margin for retailing but atso 
charges made for Other marketing services such as fabricaiing. wholesaling and In-city transporation, * Measures charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and 
transportation to city where consumed. 7 includes wheat and other farm ingredients. 
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Meat animirs 


1974 






1975 












1 












Annual 


Aug. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Indicators: 


















7 -State cattle Ort feed report: 


















Number Ort teed (thous. headl 




7,007 


5,463 


5,577 


5,589 


5,841 


6,006 


5,932 


Placed on feed (thou*, head* 


15,331 


1,210 


1,536 


1,362 


1,532 


1,380 


1,141 


1,259 


Marketings (thous, head} 


17,376 


1,301 


1,331 


1,260 


1,172 


1,148 


1,164 


1,199 


Beef it eer -com prlct nWio, Omaha 


13.9 


13.1 


13.1 


15.0 


17.6 


16.2 


17.3 


15.0 


Hog-corn prict fltTo, Omaha 


11.3 


10.5 


14.3 


14.1 


16,4 


173 


19,5 


18.5 


Commercial Slaughter Ithous. head) 


















Cattle 


36,812 


3,169 


3,132 


3,206 


3,149 


3,193 


3,400 




Steer* 


19,680 


1,613 


1,610 


1,584 


1.505 


1,437 


1,469 




Heifers 


8,798 


802 


777 


785 


756 


786 


816 




Cows 


7,514 


668 


676 


757 


794 


868 


1,006 




Stills and stags 


820 


86 


69 


80 


94 


102 


109 




Calves 


2.987 


261 


361 


384 


371 


382 


468 




Sheep and lambs 


8,847 


807 


675 


652 


636 


636 


658 




Hogs 


81,762 


6,729 


6,105 


6,731 


5,693 


5,386 


4J955 




Commercial production (mil, ibJ 


















Beef 


22,844 


1,953 


1,890 


1,894 


1,849 


1349 


1,915 




Veal 


442 


40 


56 


60 


59 


63 


77 




Lamb and mutton 


454 


39 


35 


34 


31 


31 


32 




Pork 


13,583 


1.100 


976 


1,100 


925 


889 


817 




Market prices: 








Dollars per 


100 pounds 








Slaughter catUe: 


















Steers: 


















Omaha 


















Prime, 1100-1300 lb. 


42.66 


48.67 


37.24 


44.51 


51.59 


55.26 


53.78 




Choice, 90011001b. 


41 r 89 


46,62 


36,08 


42.80 


49.48 


51.82 


50.21 


46.80 


0006,900.1100 lb. 


38.71 


41.91 


32.93 


38.92 


44.00 


45.85 


4334 


39.52 


California. Choice 900 1 1X lb. 


43.72 


48.38 


38.81 


45.95 


52.00 


53,94 


50.50 


45.75 


Colorado, ChOtce 900-1 TOO lb. 


42,56 


48.15 


36.21 


43,95 


51.35 


53.86 


50.98 


46.45 


Cows, Omaha 


















Commercial 


25.45 


24.36 


19.54 


21.87 


23.59 


23.55 


22,13 


21.99 


Utility 


25.56 


24.54 


19.45 


21.67 


23.55 


23.32 


22.00 


21.29 


Cutter 


23.90 


23.08 


17.25 


18.98 


19,64 


19.94 


19.42 


18,84 


Canner 


22.11 


21.45 


14.99 


16.51 


16.43 


16.91 


16,90 


16.72 


Veafers, Choice, S, St, Paul 


49.63 


44.90 


38.90 


46.84 


40.56 


39.15 


39.01 


37.10 


Feeder cattle: 


















Kansas CitV 


















Choice. 400-500 lb. 


40.84 


36.84 


29.14 


31.45 


34.66 


35.82 


32.58 


31.70 


Choice, 600-700 lb. 


37.88 


36.70 


28.75 


3?69 


35.50 


36.81 


34.70 


34.34 


Good, 600-700 lb. 


33.96 


31,18 


24.34 


26.54 


29.45 


30.16 


28.60 


29,15 


AFI weights and grades 


36.49 


33.26 


27.86 


30.73 


34.87 


33.52 


32.53 


32.93 


Amanllo 


















Good, 600-700 lb. 


32.42 


29.00 


24.08 


27.33 


29.81 


32.75 


29.38 


23.12 


Slaughter hogs: 


















Barrows and Gilt* No. 1 & 2, Omaha 


















200-220 lb. 


36.83 


38.86 


40.17 


41.54 


47.56 


52 19 


57,81 


58.73 


220-240 lb. 


36-85 


39,04 


40.20 


41,57 


47.51 


52.26 


58.00 


58.89 


Barrows dnd Gilts, Sioux City 


34.75 


37.49 


33,59 


40,74 


46.42 


51.31 


57.25 


56.12 


Barrows and Gilts, 7 markets 


3512 


37.67 


39.52 


40.69 


46 44 


51.19 


57.12 


58.10 


Feeder pigs: 


















U.S, No. 1 & 2, So. Missouri 40-50 lb. 


25.13 


19.44 


39.75 


43.05 


44.00 


44.65 


44.10 


46.75 


Sows, 7 markets 


29,92 


29.66 


36.58 


37 00 


41,12 


44.28 


49.59 


51,89 


Sheep and lamb*; 


















Slaughter: 


















Lambs, Choice. San Angelo 


40.51 


42.50 


46.50 


46.65 


47.62 


46.06 


45.25 


40,00 


Lambs, Choice, So. St. PauJ 


39.48 


37.92 


42.44 


44.18 


50.18 


45.94 


44.09 


39.91 


Ewes, Good, San Angelo 


15.74 


14.06 


17.25 


18.40 


15,44 


15.38 


17.00 


13.44 


Ewes, Good, So. St, Paul 


9.20 


7.00 


8.12 


8.88 


9.42 


9.83 


9.94 


6.15 


Feeder Lambs: 


















Choice, San Angelo 


36.52 


32.58 


37.38 


43.65 


43.00 


39.69 


40.25 


38.75 


Choice, So. St. Paul 


33,26 


27,00 


36.74 


37.00 


37.79 


37.35 


37 JO 


35.52 


Meat: 


















Wholesale, Chicago 


1 
















Choioi steer beef, 600- 700 lb. 


67,76 


73.92 


59.50 


70.20 


80.60 


85.76 


84.92 


77,95 


Choi* htlfer beef, 500-600 lb. 


66,59 


73.22 


5848 


68.66 


78.92 


85.03 


83,47 


76.20 


Canner and Cutter cow beef 


53.48 


49.93 


41.84 


44.07 


46,44 


46.64 


45.38 


43.67 


Pork loins, 8*14 lb. 


73.60 


79. 1 8 


74.79 


78.63 


92.49 


102.04 


109.56 


105.51 


Pork beJUtt, 12-14 lb. 


52,04 


56,56 


62.39 


68.56 


73,27 


62.21 


92.92 


105.46 


Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 


64,11 


63.08 


70.67 


67.56 


74.89 


79.91 


84.93 


91.08 


East Coast: 


















Lamb, Choice and Prime, 35-45 lb. 


83.33 


83.62 


90.56 


93.87 


97.13 


96.75 


99J29 


91.67 


L*mb, Choice and Prime, 55-65 lb. 


80.78 


83.28 


89.44 


93.07 


97.13 


96.50 


99.29 


91.67 


Steer Beef Choice, 600 700 lb. 


69.08 


75.52 


61.09 


71.07 


62.09 


88.01 


84,92 


80,09 


West Coast: 


















Beef, Choice 600-700 to* 


70.37 


77.97 


62.90 


73.08 


83.38 


89.16 


86.89 


81.26 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Poultry and eggs 


1974 


1975 


















Annual 


August 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Augu st 


Eggs 


















Farm production (mil. J 


65.868 


5,440 


5.500 


5.271 


5,402 


5,211 


5,365 


5,388 


Average number of ravers on farms (mil.} 


286 


278 


279 


275 


272 


270 


269 


271 


Rata Ol lay per layer 


23,1 


19.6 


19.7 


19,2 


19.9 


19.3 


20.0 


J 9.9 


Frozen egg production (mil. lb.) 


359,8 


33,9 


19.9 


24.0 


28.4 


33,3 


— 


— 


Dned egg production (mil. lb. 1 


72.1 


6.0 


3.2 


4.4 


4.7 


5.3 


_ 


— 


New York wholesale price, 


















grade A large ictiJdoi.l 


58,2 


55.8 


59.2 


50.2 


49.3 


50,6 


52.6 


58.2 


Price paid for laying feed ($/torJ 


153 


168 


143 


146 


145 


144 


145 


150 


Egg feed price ratio (lb.) 


70 


5.? 


7,6 


6.5 


6.6 


6.3 


6.4 


6.7 


Stock*, first of month: 


















Shell (thou, cases* 




95 


48 


32 


25 


68 


82 


90 


Frozen (mil. IbJ 




59.1 


51.8 


47.0 


43,6 


44.8 


48,0 


51-2 


Replacement chicks hatched {miL] 


473.4 


34.9 


46.0 


48.1 


48.4 


40.9 


385 


35.3 


Broilers 


















Federally Inspected slaughter, 


















certified (miL IbJ 


7,916.8 


713.8 


616.6 


688.3 


690.1 


683.1 


714.2 


— 


9-city wholesale price (cts./lbJ 


38.2 


36.8 


40.7 


40.1 


425 


48.1 


51.2 


50.0 


Broiler feed price ($/ton) 


167 


180 


161 


164 


161 


162 


161 


163 


8 roiler .feed price ratio fib.) 


2.6 


2.3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3,4 


3.8 


3.5 


Stocks, first of month (mil.) 




34.3 


33.8 


28.8 


28.5 


24.3 


22.7 


19.2 


Average weekly placement of broiler 


















chicks in 21 States (mil.) 


2.941.9 


52.2 


59.3 


60.3 


69.9 


60.5 


57.7 


'57.2 


Turkeys 


















Federally inspected slaughter, 


















certified {mil. IbJ 


1,835.8 


237.2 


54,4 


68.7 


81.9 


138.4 


193.2 


— 


Now York wholesale price, 8*16 


















lb, young hens (cWlbJ 


47.2 


49,6 


47.3 


48 3 


51.6 


53,4 


56.0 


58.0 


Turkey feed priot (S^ton) 


168 


188 


161 


165 


164 


165 


163 


168 


Turkey-feed pnot ratio (fb.) 


3.2 


2.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


4.2 


4.2 


Stocks, firft of month (miL IbJ 




335.8 


240.2 


207.1 


177.6 


1596 


193.0 


247.7 



Dairy 



1974 



Annual 



Aug, 



1975 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Milk: 
Production: 
Total milklmiL IbJ 
MiJk per cow (IbJ 
Number of mitk cows (thous.J 
Prices: 

Minnesota Wisconsin 3,5% fat ($/cwt.) 
Ration price and price ratios: 
Dairy ration 16% protein (S/ton) 
Milkweed price ratio 
Wholesale price index (1367-100) 
Stocks, end of period: 
Total, milk equivalent {mil. IbJ 
Commercial (mil, IbJ 
Government (mi J, lb.) 
Imports: 

Total milk equivalent (mil, IbJ 
USDA net removals: 
Total milktquiVBlent {mil. IbJ 
Sutter: 
Production (mil. lb.} 
Stocks, end of period (mil. lb.} 
Price, wholesale, Grade A, Chicago (cts./lb.) 
t.'SDA net removals, (mil. ibJ 
Commercial disappearance (mrl. fb.) 
American cheese: 
Production ImtL IbJ 
Stocki t end of period JmiJ. IbJ 
Price, wholesale. Wis, Assem. Pts. (ctsilb.) 
USDA removals (mil. lb.) 
Commercial tisappearance (mil. IbJ 
Nonfat dry milk: 
Production {miL lb) 
Stocks, end of period (mil. IbJ 
Prtce,wholesale,avg. manf. (cts./lb.) 
USDA removals (mil. IbJ 
Commercial disappearance (miL IbJ 
Cottage cheese 3 : 

Production (miL lb.) 
Frozen dejser ts* : 
Production {miL galj 

1 Domestic unrestricted sales exceeded purchases 



115,416 
10,286 
11,221 


9,690 

865 

1 1 .207 


10,023 

897 
1 1 ,1 76 


10,121 

906 

11,176 


10,789 

968 

11,150 


10,460 

938 

11,147 


9,998 

897 

11,142 


9,609 
863 

11,137 


7.06 


6.39 


6.86 


6.94 


7.02 


7.11 


7.35 


7.70 


138 

1.33 

146.4 


152 

1.16 

142.4 


130 

1,38 

148.6 


134 

1.36 

148.9 


132 

1.36 

149.6 


130 

1.36 

150.5 


130 

1,40 

153 2 


135 

139 

156.3 


5,886 

5,576 

310 


8.202 

7,593 

610 


5.640 

5,025 

615 


5,708 

5,024 

684 


6.296 
5,249 
1,047 


6.874 

5,537 
1,337 


6,941 
5.506 
1,435 





2.932 

1,345.5 



977.4 



162.0 



83.4 



79 
417.7 



80 



412.5 



72 

558.9 



80 



241.3 



87.7 



89.9 



93.2 



87.9 



115 



100,6 



88.4 



1,118.7 118.4 96.5 97.4 1125 123.2 126.4 

a Less than 50,000 pounds, 'including lowfat cottage cheese. * Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbet^ 



354 3 1 



961.7 


70.4 


96.3 


100.9 


101,6 


88.3 


70.4 




49.2 


122.0 


60.5 


66.5 


85.2 


99,7 


95.5 




65.7 


67,1 


68.1 


69.2 


69.2 


69.2 


76,6 


83.6 


32.7 


C) 


13.7 


14.6 


21.8 


8.2 


2.3 


1 7,4 


929.9 


76.6 


89.9 


84.0 


77,6 


76.9 


75.3 




1.858.6 


144.2 


144.1 


152.9 


168.4 


170.7 


153.0 




420.9 


479.1 


385.6 


379.9 


392.7 


415.0 


428.2 




79.9 


72.5 


77.4 


78.8 


80,6 


82.4 


848 


89.8 


60.3 


15.6 


13.1 


10.9 


10.6 


6.8 


4.8 


-1 


1,780.6 


138.3 


140 3 


147.1 


147.2 


147.3 


138.6 




1,019,9 


99.1 


95.9 


111.5 


131.4 


126.5 


98.7 




293.2 


252.0 


335.4 


328.8 


379.7 


438,2 


484.8 




58.6 


57.2 


60.7 


60.3 


60.2 


60.4 


60.4 




265.0 


46.9 


54.0 


72.5 


73.9 


84,2 


41,6 


s 


809.9 


61.9 


41.9 


45,4 


50,2 


50.0 


78,2 
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Grou National Product Mid 






1973 






1974 




1975 


Rala[trti Data 


1974 






















1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 II 










Bil. $ (Quarterly data seasonally Adjusted at annual i 


atei) 






Gross national product 1 


1,397.4 


1,248.9 


1,277.9 


1.308.9 


1,344.0 


1,358.8 


1,383.8 


1.416.3 


1,430.9 


1,416.6 


1 ,440.9 


Personal consumption expenditures 


876.7 


781.7 


799.0 


816,3 


823.9 


840.6 


869.1 


901.3 


895.8 


913.2 


938.6 


Durable goods 


127.5 


132 4 


132.1 


t32.4 


124-3 


123^9 


129.5 


136.1 


120.7 


124.9 


130.6 


Nondurable goods 


380.2 


323.3 


332.7 


343.8 


352,1 


364.4 


375.8 


389.0 


391.7 


393.8 


410.1 


Gross private domestic invert ment 


209.4 


199 X) 


205.1 


209.0 


224.5 


210.5 


21 1.8 


206.8 


209.4 


163.1 


148.1 


Fixed investment 


195.2 


189.0 


194,4 


197.1 


195.5 


193.6 


198.3 


197.1 


191.6 


182.2 


179.1 


Nonresidential 


149.2 


130.5 


135,6 


139 


141.9 


145.2 


149.4 


150.9 


151.2 


146.9 


142.7 


Structures 


52.2 


44.6 


46.2 


47,9 


49.3 


51.3 


52.2 


51.0 


53.7 


52.8 


49.1 


Producers' durable equipment 


97.1 


85J9 


89.4 


91.1 


92.6 


93.9 


97.2 


99.9 


97.5 


94.2 


93.6 


Residential structures 


46.0 


58.5 


58.7 


58.1 


53.6 


48.4 


48.8 


46.2 


40.4 


353 


36.4 


NOnfarm 


45.2 


58.0 


58.4 


57.6 


53.0 


4 7.8 


48.0 


45.4 


39.7 


34,8 


35.6 


Change \<\ business inventories 


14.2 


10.0 


10.7 


11.8 


28-9 


16.9 


13.5 


8.7 


17.8 


-19.2 


-31.0 


Nonfarm 


11.9 


6.5 


7.7 


7.4 


24.0 


13.1 


10.4 


6.6 


17.5 


-17.8 


•30.6 


Net exports of goods and services 


2.1 


*.8 


.5 


6.7 


93 


11.3 


-1.5 


3.1 


IS 


8.8 


16.2 


Exports 


140,2 


BBM 


95.4 


103.7 


113.6 


131.2 


138.5 


143.6 


147.5 


142.2 


136.0 


Imports 


138.1 


89.5 


94.9 


96.9 


104.3 


119.9 


140.0 


146.7 


145.7 


133.4 


119.8 


Government purchases of goods and services 


309.2 


269.0 


2733 


276.9 


286.4 


296.3 


304.4 


312.3 


323.8 


331.6 


338.1 


Federal 


116.9 


106.4 


106,2 


1063 


108.4 


111.6 


114. 3 


117.2 


124.5 


126.5 


128.4 


State and local 


192.3 


162.6 


167.1 


171.6 


177.9 


184,8 


190.1 


195.1 


199.3 


205.1 


209.7 



Gross nttional product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Durable ooods 
Nondurable goods 
GrOM privaie domestic investment 
Fined Investment 
Nonresidential 
Structure! 

Producers' durable equipment 
Residential structure! 
No n farm 
Change in busines! inventories 
NOnfarm 
Net exports of goods and services 
ExpOrtl 
Imports 
Government purchases Of goods and services 
Federal 
State and local 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 0958-100) 

Otsoosabie income <$b f l.f 
Disposable income h958$bilJ 



1958 $bil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



821.2 


832.8 


837,4 


840,8 


845.7 


830.5 


827,1 


823.1 


804 JO 


780,0 


783.6 


539.5 


552.9 


553.7 


555.4 


546.3 


539.7 


542,7 


547.2 


528.2 


531.5 


539.7 


103,1 


117.2 


115.7 


114.3 


107.2 


105.2 


106,8 


107.8 


92.8 


95.2 


97,9 


223 7 


228.7 


2283 


230 X) 


227.4 


223,9 


2236 


225.8 


221.4 


222.5 


226.4 


126.7 


134,4 


136.3 


135,8 


145.8 


133.3 


130.3 


122.7 


120,6 


89.3 


80.7 


118.0 


127.1 


128.4 


127.7 


t25.8 


122.7 


122.2 


117.7 


109.6 


101.0 


97.8 


94.0 


92.2 


94.3 


95.1 


96,0 


96.3 


96,5 


94.1 


89.2 


83.8 


80.3 


26.2 


24.7 


25.1 


25.6 


26.0 


26.7 


26.6 


25,4 


26.1 


25.2 


23.5 


67 £ 


67.4 


69,2 


69.5 


70 O 


69.7 


69.9 


68.7 


63.1 


58,6 


56J8 


24 JO 


35.0 


34.1 


32.6 


29.8 


26.4 


25,7 


23,6 


20,4 


17.3 


17.5 


23.6 


34.7 


333 


32.4 


29.5 


26.0 


25.3 


23.1 


20.1 


17.0 


17.1 


8.7 


7.3 


7.8 


8.0 


20.0 


10,6 


8.2 


5j0 


10,9 


-11,7 


-17.1 


7,4 


5,4 


6.3 


6.2 


17,9 


8,7 


6.4 


39 


10.7 


10.9 


-16.8 


9.0 


1.4 


3.5 


5.8 


7.9 


11.5 


8.2 


73 


9,1 


11.6 


14.0 


71.9 


64,8 


65,9 


6GJ9 


68.9 


733 


73.4 


703 


69.9 


66.5 


63.3 


62.9 


634 


62.4 


61.1 


61.0 


61,8 


66.1 


,63.6 


60S 


54.9 


49.4 


146J0 


144.1 


143.9 


143.7 


145.7 


146.0 


145.8 


145 3 


146.3 


147.7 


149.2 


56.5 


58.9 


57.7 


56.2 


56.4 


66.3 


56.3 


56.5 


57.0 


57.4 


58.3 


89.5 


85.2 


86.2 


87.5 


89.3 


89.7 


89.5 


89.4 


89.3 


90.2 


90.9 



170.18 149.95 15261 155.67 15853 163.61 167.31 172.07 177.97 181.62 18358 

993.1 1,0085 1.015.5 1,078.5 
602.9 594.8 591.0 620.2 



979,7 


869.5 


892,1 


913.9 


939.4 


950.6 


966.5 


6025 


615.1 


618.2 


621.8 


622.9 


610.3 


603.5 



. . 


— = =m 


















1974 






1975 






Select ad monthly indicators 


















Annual 


August 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 








Seas 


On ally adjusts 


d except as n 


oted 






industrial production, total' It967-100) 


124.8 


125.2 


110,0 


109.9 


110.1 


110.9 


.111.5 


1125p. 


Manufacturing (1967-100) 


124.4 


125,2 


107.7 


107,9 


108,2 


109.2 


109.3 


1 1 1 .Op, 


Durable (1967-100) 


120.7 


121.6 


1035 


1D3.3 


t02,5 


1025 


102.3 


103.8P. 


Nondurable (1967-100) 


129.7 


130,4 


113.7 


114.8 


1161 


1 18 2 


119.7 


121.7P. 


Employment* (Mil. persons) 


85.9 


863 


834 


84.1 


64.4 


84.4 


85.1 


85.4 


Unemployment rate * 


5.6 


5.4 


8.7 


8.9 


B2 


86 


8.4 


8.4 


Personal Income 1 ($bil. annual rate) 


1,150.5 


1,167.2 


1,195.7 


1,203. t 


1.214.3 


1,244.1 


1.2385 


1.256.9P. 


Comumer price index* '(1967-100) 


147.7 


149.9 


157,8 


158.6 


1593 


160.6 


162.3 


1628 


Wholesale price inde** '(1967-100) 


160.1 


167.4 


170,4 


172.1 


173.2 


173,7 


175.7 


176.7 


Money stock (daily average) ■ (SbiU 


* 284.4 


280 J5 


286.1 


287.1 


289,7 


294.0 


294.5 


295.6P. 


Time and savings deposits (daily average! 1 (SbilJ 


Ml 9-4 


405.2 


430.0 


431.7 


433.1 


437.3 


439.3 


437 ^p. 


Three-mOnth Treasury bin rale 3 (%\ 


7.886 


8.744 


5.544 


5.694 


5.315 


5.193 


6.164 




Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's)* *(%) 


857 


9.00 


8.67 


855 


850 


8.77 


8.84 


855 


Interest rate on new home mortgages' 1 y i%) 


852 


9.09 


9.06 


8,96 


8.90 


8.96 


8.90P. 





1 Department of Commerce. 2 8oard of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, *Not seasonally adjusted. 
"December of the year listed. 4 Moody's Investor Service. T Federal Home Loan Sank Board, p. Preliminary. 
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Unemployment' 








r*t 












Real 


Change in industiitu 




Economic indicators 




Change in number of unemployed 


Growl h 
inGNP. 


production ' 






pntcei 1 




in major foreign markets 






















Number' 


Last 


Last 12 




1974 


Last 


Last 12 




Last 


Last 12 








month 3 


months 


1974 4 




month 3 


months 


1974* 


month 


months 


1974 4 




1.000 






Percent 










Japan 


910 15) 


-7.1 44.4 53.7 


.1.8 


1.3(5) -14.3 


-14.5 


(6) 


13.4 


21.5 


Germany 


1 .002 16) 


-1-6 122.2 94.7 


.6 


5,7 (5) -6j0 


^8.3 


.7(6) 


6.4 


5.9 


Canada 


704(6) 


-1.4 50.1 16.6 


37 


-.5 (5) -5.6 


-1.7 


1.5(6) 


10.4 


12.4 


United Kingdom 


846 (6) 


1,3 57.8 *38_2 


.2 


-1.0(5) -5.5 


-1,9 


1.816) 


26.1 


19.2 


Netherlands 


177(6) 


2.3 59.5 38.2 


2.5 


-2.6 (5) 43 


-9.4 


.2(6) 


10.3 


10.9 


Italy 


* 667 (4) 


4 3.5 37 ,8 4 3.2 


3.8 


■6.4 15) -17.3 


-9.7 


£<6) 


19.0 


24.5 


France 


738(6} 


.1 94.7 56.8 


4.0 


,1.8(51 -12.7 


-4,2 


.8(6) 


11.7 


15.2 


Spain 


232 (2) 


3.6 73.1 51.9 


5,0 


9.2 (4) 7.9 


•2.8 


.3(6) 


17.0 


17.9 


Sefgium 


162(6) 


.6 80.0 37.3 


4.0 


2.8 (4) -10.1 


-5.2 


.4(6) 


12.5 


15.7 


Korea 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


22.8 


8.2 


5.1 (5) 


181 


10.1 


3.0 (5) 


26.0 


26.0 



1 Parenthetical numbers following daia Indicate date of latest available data: (12)=December 1974, (1)=January 1975 etc. J Definitions of unemployment vary 
significantly from country to country and therefore are not comparable one with the other. 'Seasonally adjusted data used. "December to December change, No 
December figure published by the Umted Kingdom due to labor strife. December unemployment figure estimated by ERS as mid-point between November 
1974-January 1975 1*9ure. * Data collected first week in each quarier, in iNs particular case, the second quarter of 1975. Change during last month is one-third of 
change from first to second quarter. Change in 1974 is for fourth quarter 1973 to fourth quarter 1974. n.a. not available. 





1974 


1975 




Prices of principal UJS. agricultural 









! 


















trade products 


Sept. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Export commodities 


























Wheat, f.o.b. Guff pons (S/bushel) 


4.64 


5.23 


5,10 


5.06 


4.42 


4.21 


3.96 


3.92 


3.57 


3.47 


3.98 


4.37 


Corn, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/bushef) 


3.59 


3,85 


3.66 


3.78 


3.31 


3.18 


3.13 


3.10 


2.94 


3.07 


3.22 


3.46 


Grain sorghum, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/busher) 


564 


6.77 


6.63 


6.58 


5.94 


533 


5.17 


5.25 


5.03 


4.53 


4,87 


5.71 


SoVbeans r f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/bushel) 


7,85 


8,56 


7.74 


7.59 


6.70 


5.94 


5.89 


6.06 


5.50 


5,46 


5.90 


6.33 


Soybean oil, Decalur (cents/lb.) 


40.70 


42.30 


40.40 


38.00 


33.60 


29,40 


29.10 


28,20 


23.60 


23,30 


27.50 


28.50 


Soybean meai, Decatur (S/iOnl 


138.10 


168.20 


141.00 


143.40 


129.20 


117,25 


117.75 


122.00 


118.50 


120.90 


124.00 


135.76 


Cotton. 10 market average tool (cents/lb J 


47.65 


44.59 


39,96 


36.91 


36.10 


36.44 


37,81 


40.43 


41.73 


42.77 


45.57 


48.40 


Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cents/lb.) 


107.20 


103.80 


103.50 


106.50 


103.70 


106,00 


106.30 


106.30 


106.10 


106.00 


95.80 


99.40 


Rice, f.O.b* mill, Houston iS/cwt.) 


21.00 


20.90 


22.40 


21.75 


22.50 


22,40 


22.25 


22.25 


22.25 


22.25 


22.25 


21.40 


Inedible tallow, Chicago (cents/lb.) 


12,06 


13.30 


13.59 


9.83 


10,28 


10.44 


9,97 


11.22 


12.29 


12.56 


12,05 


13.12 


Import commodities 


























Coffee, N,Y^pot (cents/lb.) 


62.90 


64.53 


65.49 


69.90 


70.50 


69.80 


69.95 


69.00 


70,61 


73.43 


69,00 


93.50 


Sugar, N,Y*spol Icents/lb.) 


33.71 


38.83 


57.30 


45/74 


40.15 


36.07 


28.52 


26j07 


19.27 


15.96 


19.89 


21 11 


Cow meal , f.o.b. port of entry (cents/lb.) 


63.37 


62.83 


60,02 


57.33 


51.96 


52.02 


51.85 


58.10 


62.12 


60.45 


61,08 


58.88 


Rubber N.Y, spot loJnts/lb.) 


31,8 


31.2 


27.0 


30.6 


28.9 


30 JO 


29.30 


29.00 


29.50 


29,50 


31.00 


21,t0 


Cocoa beans, N.Y. tool (cents/lb.) 


106.4 


115.1 


104.2 


85.4 


86.1 


87.2 


81.50 


72.90 


61,20 


63.60 


74,50 


78.30 


Banana*, f.o.b, port of entry t$/40 lb. box) 


4.06 


3.50 


3.08 


3.17 


3.75 


4 37 


4,77 


5.05 


n.a. 


5.15 


4.28 


3.68 


Canned Danish hams, ex-warehouse N.Y. (S/lb.l 


1.30 


1.44 


153 


1.50 


1.49 


1.54 


1.58 


1.62 


1.63 


1.75 


1.85 


1.85 


Quantity Indices 


























Export (1967-100) 


114 


137 


176 


160 


190 


155 


151 


149 


129 


125 


137 


n.a. 


Import (1967-100) 


99 


110 


127 


118 


122 


129 


143 


126 


124 


114 


126 


nJ9. 


Unit Value Indices 


























Export (1967*100) 


225 


233 


251 


248 


250 


240 


233 


222 


219 


210 


n.a. 


Ti.a^ 


Import (1967-100) 


216 


227 


231 


240 


263 


236 


234 


226 


220 


209 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. not available. 
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FTsca 


1 year 




July 




US. agritutturil *vportt 


Quantity 


Value 


Quantity 


Val 


ue 


by selected commodities 




















1973/74 


1974/75 1 


1973/74 


1974/75 1 


1974 


1975 1 


1974 


1975' 








1,000 


1,000 






1 r 000 


1,000 




Thousands 


Thousands 


dollars 


dollars 


Thousands 


Thousands 


dollars 


dollars 


Animal*, live, e*. poultry 


— 




207,383 


127,513 






6,430 


8,781 


Meat and preparations, ex. poultry {ft>J 


507,453 


612.486 


316,558 


341,742 


49,604 


52,170 


24,310 


38,677 


Dairy product!, excluding eggs 







65,344 


140,650 


T _ . 


... 


5,396 


12,655 


Poultry and poultry product i 


--- 


-._ 


142,792 


135,013 






13,388 


14,270 


Grains and preparations 


— 




10,332,227 


10,941,930 






816,248 


806.875 


Wheat and wheat flour Ibu.) 


1,140,791 


1,029,343 


4,694,238 


4,944,682 


84,870 


102 p 625 


360,631 


431,396 


Rice, milled fib.) 


3,493,133 


5,059,180 


752,282 


1,002,185 


305,465 


247,694 


71,135 


45,369 


Feed Brain* (mt.) 


43,735 


34,327 


4,642.862 


4,762,226 


3 P 078 


2,539 


362,995 


312,799 


Other 






242 p 845 


232,837 







21,487 


17,311 


Fruits, nutfl, and preparations 






747,131 


804,906 




- - 4- 


56,656 


69,909 


Vegetables and preparations 


— 




407,099 


549,324 


_ _ _ 




36,911 


34,586 


Sugar and preparations, including honey ffb.) 


360,932 


503,484 


51,036 


108,297 


30,037 


1 1 7,342 


4,140 


22,396 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc, (lb.) 


80,576 


71,258 


69,215 


70,497 


5,492 


6,628 


5,059 


7,617 


Feeds and fodders 






1,414 r 596 


1,020,266 




- - . 


85,831 


68,795 


Protein meal (s. ton) 


5,493 


4,699 


1,134,948 


731 ,994 


451 


279 


60,906 


43,743 


Beverages, tx. distilled alcoholic bev. (gal J 


4,776 


5,204 


8 r 500 


10,528 


657 


768 


976 


1,279 


Tobacco, unmanufactured lib J 


690,925 


638,404 


814,029 


910,088 


49.254 


24,165 


57.289 


35,159 


Hides, ikinS, and fursklns 


*-- 


-■- 


460,481 


411,389 






32,784 


25,425 


Oilseeds 






3,516,967 


3,202,947 





. . T 


184,405 


200,743 


Soybeans Ibu.) 


516,127 


404,514 


3,253 p 579 


2,951,232 


27,113 


31,036 


171,432 


185,910 


Wool, unmanufactured (gib.) 


13,401 


14,519 


18,302 


18,329 


819 


1,761 


1,162 


2,059 


Cotton, unmanufactured (rbJe.) 


6,088 


4,037 


1,311,083 


1,027,997 


448 


374 


113,864 


91,476 


Fatt, oils, and greases (lb,) 


2,604,730 


2,662305 


505,705 


486,834 


260,099 


120,738 


56,261 


21,078 


Vegetable oils and waxes fib.) 


2,31 4 P 107 


2,539 P 198 


564,442 


908,578 


345 P 571 


154,438 


106 r 843 


46 904 


Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 


43,227 


39 p 206 


15,844 


21,164 


2 P 842 


2,892 


1,459 


1,598 


Other 






323 r 916 


343,615 






22,123 


22,057 


Total 


■-- 


21,292,650 


21,581,607 


___ 


*-, 


1,631,535 


1,532,339 


1 Prelim i nary - 
















US, agrfculturtl import! 
by selected oommodilivs 




Fisca 


year 


1 


July 


Quantity 


Value 


Qua; 


itity 


Value 




















1973/74 


1974/75' 


1973/74 


1974/75' 


1974 


1975' 


1974 


1975 1 




Thousands 


Thousands 


1,000 
do Man 


1,000 

dollars 


Thousands 


Thousands 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


Animate Jive ex. poultry 






219.336 


95,807 


_ _ _ 


_ _ . 


14 P 910 


6,484 


Meat & preparations, ex. poultry 'lib. \ 


1 .938,503 


1,591,797 


1 p 784,479 


1,052307 


101,506 


147,737 


81,205 


99,696 


8eef and veal fib.) 


1,478,078 


1,215,548 


1,257,521 


656,169 


72,258 


113,576 


52,442 


56,368 


Pork (lb.) 


392,245 


334,341 


467.836 


360,394 


25.453 


28,486 


25376 


39,377 


Dairy products, excluding eggs 


..- 




455,486 


208,540 


— 


— 


20,772 


16,453 


Poultry and poultry products 


._. 




29,373 


23,389 


— 


___ 


2,620 


2,344 


Grain* and Preparations 






134,425 


178,616 




— 


21378 


13.846 


Wheat and wheat flour (bu.) 


2,520 


835 


11,955 


4,850 


462 


25 


2,235 


181 


Rice (lb ) 


14,455 


2,429 


2 P 131 


754 


247 


75 


64 


34 


Feed grains fmt.) 


209 


417 


29,646 


74,253 


66 


23 


11,120 


3,854 


Other 






90,693 


98,759 






7,659 


9,777 


Fruit!, nuts, and Preparations 


... 


___ 


593,133 


590,169 






53,368 


59330 


Bananas (lb.) 


4,397,628 


4,075,643 


197,571 


200,796 


326,249 


409,353 


15.871 


22,520 


Vegetables and preparatfons 




-,. 


398,910 


376,394 


— 


— 


24,653 


25,120 


Sugar and preparations, including haney 




— 


1 p 396 r 163 


2,763,099 


— 


— 


249,651 


191300 


Sugar, cane or beet (s. ton) 


5,501 


4,525 


1,217,095 


2,554,203 


600 


405 


233,125 


174,870 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (lb.) 


4 P 133 P 408 


3,199,657 


2,409 p 462 


1,950,580 


296.559 


301,114 


189,792 


167,708 


Coffee, green (lb<) 


2,906.898 


2 r l84,155 


1,691,387 


1 p 224 r 686 


198,287 


215,04 7 


120,694 


116,044 


Cocoa beans fib.) 


510,420 


401,523 


288,845 


281 ,847 


28,618 


37,151 


20,127 


19.684 


Feeds and fodders 







53,520 


47,236 


— 





4,335 


4,562 


Protein meal fs, ton) 


23 


6 


2,227 


725 


1 





140 





Beverages, ax. distilled alcoholic bev. (gal.) 


91 ,475 


97.280 


337,599 


326,082 


9,724 


9,312 


29,749 


30,944 


Tobacco, unmanufactured (lb.) 


302 p 579 


331,763 


189,605 


226,491 


24^24 


27,133 


15,543 


21,152 


Hides, skifis, and lurskins 




-._ 


155 P 319 


141,065 






9,588 


12,779 


Oilweds 




— 


83 p 961 


54 r 064 


— 


— 


3399 


4,529 


Soybeans fib.) 


56 


90 


14 


16 














Wool, unmanufactured (gib.) 


49,366 


31,930 


59,651 


32,348 


3,304 


3,237 


3,749 


2,979 


Cotton, unmanufactured (rble) 


34 


65 


18,264 


13325 


6 


3 


J r 469 


366 


Fat), oils and greases {(bJ 


28,316 


34.856 


6,916 


10,927 


2,629 


2,389 


790 


906 


Vegetable oils and waxes (lb.) 


1,252,513 


1,686,636 


335,271 


599,1 75 


147,132 


198,111 


67.877 


43,279 


Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 


1 r 512 p 670 


1,457,913 


438,459 


400,333 


165.818 


120,154 


57,905 


27,966 


Other 






399,263 


487 r 487 






45.329 


30,112 


Totai 


-■- 


--- 


9,548,595 


9,578,434 


___ 


__. 


898,282 


762,055 


'Preliminary- 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Export quant i tins and value* 



1973/74 



Animal Products: 
Fats, oils, dnd Sreases 
Meat* and meat products 
Pouftry meat*, fresh or frozen 

Grams; 
Wheat and products 
Feed grains and products 
Rice 

Oilseeds and products: 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oi & and waxes 

Other: 
Fruits and preparations 1 
Vegetables and preparations* 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Feeds and fodders* 

Total 



Animal products: 
Fats, oils, and greases 
Meats and meat products 
Poultry meats, fresh or frozen 

Grains: 
Wheat and products 
Feed grains and products 
Rice 

Oilseeds and products: 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oils and waxes 

Other: 
Fruits and preparations 1 
Vegetables and preparations 8 
Tobacco 
Cotton 

Feeds and fodders* 
Other agricultural Products 



1974775* 



July 1974 



JulY 1975* 



1,000 metric tons 



Total 



1,182 

230 

SI 



31,258 

44 J 56 

1,584 



14,047 
4,983 
1,050 



1,367 
1,020 
313 
1,241 
1,377 

103,889 



506 

317 

82 



4,738 

4,686 

752 



3,254 

1,135 
564 



488 
278 

814 
1,294 

179 
2,206 

21,293 



1,208 

278 

79 



28,303 
34,672 

2,295 



11,009 
4,263 
1,152 



1,511 

1,194 

290 

830 

1,337 

88.421 



487 

342 

73 



5,001 
4313 
1,002 



2,951 
732 

909 



546 
395 
910 

1,017 
173 

2,231 

21,582 



$ mil. 



118 
23 

a 



2,324 

3,120 

139 



738 
409 
157 



138 

126 

22 

93 

193 

7,608 



56 

24 

8 



364 

368 
71 



171 

61 

107 



44 
26 
57 

113 
14 

148 

1,632 



55 
24 



2^28 

2,566 

112 



845 
253 

70 



147 

96 
11 
77 

115 

7,207 



21 

39 

8 



437 
317 

45 



186 
44 
47 



53 
22 

35 
91 
16 

171 

1,532 



1 Preliminary. * Includes fresh fruits, canned fruits, and dried frutts. * Includes fresh vegetables, canned vegetables, and pulses. * Includes prepared animal 
feeds, corn byproducts, and alfalfa meal and cubes. 
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UJ5. agricultural exports 
by regions 1 




1 year 


July 1974 


July 1975 a 


Change 


1973/74 


1974/75* 


Fiscal year 


July 1975 






Million dollars 




Percent 


Western Europe 
Enlarged European Community 
Other Western Europe 


6.743 

5,310 
1,433 


6.945 
5.322 
1,623 


463 

381 

83 


426 

366 

60 


+3 
+ 13 


-8 

A 

-28 


Eastern Europe and USSR* 
USSR 
Eastern Europe 


1,195 

509 
686 


983 
396 
587 


57 
15 
41 


90 
58 
32 


^18 
22 

■14 


+58 
+287 

■22 


Asia 
West Asra 
South Asia 
Southeast As ha, excluding 


7.889 
78S 
663 


8 r 238 
1.583 
1.229 


696 

86 

146 


597 
93 

118 


+4 
+ 101 

+85 


-14 
+8 
-19 


Japan and PRC 
Japan 
People's Republic of China 


2,250 
3.353 

838 


1,912 

3,185 

328 


167 
213 

84 


148 

238 


-15 

■5 

-01 


■11 

+12 


Latin America 


2 r 407 


2.404 


175 


170 


-1 


-3 


Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 


1,195 
751 


1.310 
446 


98 

50 


116 
28 


+ 10 
-40 


+ 18 
-44 


Africa 
North Africa 
Other Africa 


985 

584 
400 


1.129 
735 
394 


84 
53 
31 


100 
68 
32 


+ 15 
+26 

-1 


+ 19 

+28 

+3 


Oceania 


128 


125 


10 


6 


-2 


-40 


Total* 


21,293 


21.582 


1,632 


1.53? 


+1 


■6 



1 Not adjusted for transshipments. a Preliminary. 3 Includes Yugoslavia. *Totali may not add due to roundrng. 





~ 













r 


Trade balance 


Fiscal year 








July 




1973/74 


1974/75' 




1974 




1975' 








$ mil. 








Agricultural axPOrts 
NonagHcultural exports 
Total exports 


21,293 
63,631 

84,924 


21.582 
81,305 
102,887 




1.632 
6.023 
7 r 655 




1,532 
6,704 
8,236 


Agricultural imports 
NonagHcultural ImPOrtf 
Total imports 


9,549 
72.954 
82,503 


9,578 

91.515 

101,093 




898 
8,108 
9,006 




762 
7,214 
7,976 


Agricultural trade balance 
Nonagriculturat trade balance 
Total trade balance 


11,744 
^,323 
2,421 


12,004 

*10,210 

1,794 




734 

-2 r 085 
-1,351 




770 
■510 
260 


i 
'r Preliminary. 
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NEW REPORTS 



Agricultural Economics Reports 

1. Farmers 1 Use of Pesticides in 1971 « . . Extern of Crop Use, 
(NEADK September 1975 AER-268 

2. The Cheese Industry , ICED). July 1975 AER-294 

3h Prices and Sproadi for Sheeted Fruits Sold Fresh in Major 

Markets. 1967/68-1973/74, (CEDh August 1975 AER-295 

4. Factor! Related to Participation in the Food Stamp Pro* 
Qram.(EDD). July 1975 AER-208 

5. Land Along the Slue R<dge: Ownership end U« of Land In 
Rappahannock County , Virginia, (NREDL July 1975 . AER-299 

6. Effects of Change! In Vertical Coordination on Pork Pro- 
duction and Prices, ICEDhAugul* 1975 AER-303 

7. Reserve Stock! of Gntin: A Review Of Research, fCEDl. 

Auguft 1975 AER 304 

8. Difference* in Housing Credit Termi and Usage Between 
Metro and Nonmetro Area* in the United States, (EDO). 

August 1975 AER-305 

9. Socioeconomic Characteristics of Growing and Declining 

Non metropolitan Counties, 1970, (EDO). August T975 . AER-306 

10. The Role of Multtoounty Development Districti In Runtl 

Areas, (EDD>. August 1975 AER 307 

FAER Series 

11. The Agricultural Situation in tha People's Republic of 
Chin* and Other Communist Alien Countries. Review of 
Of 1974 and Outlook fOr 1975, (FDCDh September 

1975 FAEfl-111 

Statistical Bulletin Series 

12. Farm Income Statistics, (NEADr. July 1975 S&547 

ERS Series 

13. The Sill for hAarketing Farm-Food Producti, reprinted from 
the Marketing end Transportation Situation. (CED>. 

August 1975 ERS-20 

Unnumbered Reports 

14. Special Brief ing on Food Supplies and Food Prices, speeches pre- 
sented at* Special Briefing, Washington, D + C„ August 21, 1975 

IB. National Cotton Marketing Study Committee Report, (CED). August 
1975 



Statistical Reporting Service 

The following meter iel is issued by a State Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice office, Copies may be obtained by writing the Issuing State. Mo copies 
are svattebte from the US. Department of Agriculture, 

California Lrvestock Statistics for 1974. California Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento. California 95806 

Colorado Agricultural Statistics for 1975. Colorado Crop end Lkestock 
Reporting Service. P.O. Sox 17066, Denver. Colorado 80217 

General Farm Use of Minnesota Pesticides for 1974. Minnesota Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. Matro Square Building. Suite 270. 7th and 
Robert Streets. St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Indiana Crop and Livestock Statistics for 1974 Indiana Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
47907 

Kansas Farm Facts for 1974-1975, Kansas Crop end livestock Reporting 
Service, 200 Federal Building. Topeka, Kansas 6660T 

Nebraska Agricultural Statistics for 1973-1974. Nebraska Crop and Live* 
stock Reporting Service, P£h Sox 81069, Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

New Jersey Agricultural Statistics, August T97S. New Jersey Crop and 
Lrvestock Reporting Service, Room 204, Health and Agriculture 
Building, Trenton, New Jersev 08625 

South Carolina Crop Statistics for 1973-1974, South Carolina Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, PJ0, Sox 21 548, Columbia, South 
Carolina 29221 

Texas Cotton Staiistlcs for 1974. Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O, Box 70, Austin. Texas 78767 



ING REPORTS 

Please use this form as an order blank, Circle the corresponding number of each report you want, Then clip and nttum entire form to: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, OtVIStON OF INFORMATION, 
ROOM 0054 SOUTH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20250. 



For fattest service enclose a self -addressed mailing label. 
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